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PACIFIC REVOLT 
by Robert Carse by A. P. Roley 

on. Everyman ‘... imaginative work of British Weekly ‘... nota book for 

: the highest quality.’ everyone to read, but it is a book for 

a great many people to read.’ 
ce 
— & THE COUNTRY 
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ee by Neil Gordon by Margiad Evans 
Sand 
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0 and on monday 
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1933 
THE JOVIAL GHOSTS 
by Thorne Smith 
| If you have ’flu you deserve this book. 
If you don’t laugh then you deserve "flu. 

= All books 

rox, E are 7/6 nes 
ARTHUR BARKER LTD Buy them. 
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Unemployment—lack 
of food—sickness 


That is the terrible sequence of wretchedness we face constantly 
in East London. It begins with lack of work. It ends in 
illness, often long continued and painful, sometimes fatal. 
Please kelp the Mission 
i ae | in its fight against this 
; i i} wy trinity of evils. 


2,000 patients (many 
children) treated every 
week by our five 
doctors. 


52,000 satisfying 
breakfasts provided 
for hungry children 
each winter. A one 
pound note feeds 
eighty. Will you so 














SHALL I GO FOR THE MISSION pocror? invest £1 ? 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


a 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of ALF, SARAN 
the Mission, sent free on application. Full of wil) be grateful 


fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. tor your response. 








Don’t take 
chances with 


wh FLU 99 


Influenza frequently leads to more 
serious illnesses. Ward it off by 
gargling at least twice daily with 
Listerine Antiseptic. Listerine destroys 
germs, wards off infection and com- 
bats infection itself. It is safe and 
pleasant to use. 


Of all chemists, 1/6, 3/-, 5/6. 


The larger sizes are more economical, 


Gargle with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND ANTISEPTIC 


** Kills germs in 15 seconds ”—rHE LANCET. 

















Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. 





No. 201. 
TECHNOCRACY 


America is now investigating technocracy, or how 
man may become the slave of the machine, and this 
at a time when mass-production seems to have been 
found out for the fraud it is with its necessary mass- 
advertising to the mass-minded. We have just 
heard of an American firm that is to spend thousands 
of dollars in the Press to make the house-wife 
discontented and ashamed of certain household 
goods, and when she has been put thoroughly to the 
blush and made to feel she is no better than a 
savage, millions are to be spent to show her “a 
more excellent way.” Is this advertising or just 
blackguardism ? If we would think less of our 
simian origin and more of our heavenly heritage we 
might cease bowing down to the idol of machinery 
and look more closely to its limitations. A machine 
may or may not be a labour, that is money, saving 
device. When the bottle makers, a generation ago, 
displaced the old individual bottle blower for the 
large automatic machine the price of bottles went 
up, and now, twenty years afterwards, we find as 
well as the big machine they have to continue using 
quite small semi-automatics for smaller orders. A 
big machine is more economical if, and only if, a 
long run can be made and marketed—not always 
feasible. Machinery must hang by its economic 
tail. The engineers could supply our modest factory 
with forty-head filling machines instead of our 
present twelve-head, each grinding out stuff at 
450 dozen per hour, and provide us with bottle- 
washing machinery working at double this rate ; 
but a very primitive knowledge of arithmetic shows 
us that the interest and depreciation on the capital 
cost of these would be more than the saving in 
wages. These machines would only aid us if we 
could increase at no great expenditure our business 
by five times. Modern theory advocates spending 
thousands to get this will-o’-the-wisp market ; that 
is—technocracy starts with the machine and then 
tries to mould the market, that is mankind, to fit ; 
Free Trade starts with the market, mankind and his 
needs, and makes its arrangements accordingly. 
Shipowners are bullied by public opinion into 
building steamers to win the blue ribbon, to give 
employment, to keep up National prestige, or for 
any reason but earning a decent net profit to the 
owners. It is pride that makes us poor. It would 
seem that he that saveth the working man shall 
starve him; the best way to give employment is to 
allow capital to make profit. Wise men write 
weighty volumes on how wealth should be distri- 
buted, they say little as to how it is to be acquired. 
The technician must always be placed below the 
philosopher. The engineers can give us any amount 
of horse-power, but those in command must have a 
little horse-sense—the only labour-saver is the brain. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer talked sound sense 
at Leeds on Tuesday regarding the American debt. 
The general prospect for the coming negotiations is 
discussed more fully on a later page. Mr. Chamberlain 
was well advised to stipulate that any settlement to be 
satisfactory must be a final one—taking the form, no 
doubt, of a lump-sum payment, provided by a loan floated 
in New York—and make it clear that in explaining the 
effects and consequences of resumed payments to America 
he was not using the language of merace, but simply 
underlining an_ incontrovertible economic fact. The 
further stipulation, that the settlement must be such as 
would accord with the Lausanne agreements of last year, 
is more questionable, for the American view is that 
debts are debts, and reparations something entirely 
different. There is nothing much to be gained by challeng- 
ing that contention on the eve of the debt discussions. 
A further point of some delicacy will arise when the dis- 
cussions do begin. Mr. Roosevelt requires that they 
shall cover not only debts, but, broadly, all the main 
questions likely to come before the World Economic 
Conference. That is reasonable enough, and our Govern- 
ment has, of course, agreed. But it will no more do to 
face Kurope with a united Anglo-Saxon front on economic 
questions generally than it would to face America with a 
united front on debts. Joint exploration of the Con- 
ference agenda will be all to the good, but the emergence 
of an agreed Anglo-Saxon policy before the Conference 
would not be. Some diplomacy will be needed here. 
* * * * 
Manchuria: the Issue Faced 
As the League of Nations Assembly’s Committee 
of Nineteen has been sitting in private, the various 
schools of opinion can only be tentatively distinguished 
on the basis of the messages of Press correspondents. 
What is clear and definite is that the protracted attempts 
at conciliation have broken down completely on the 
resolute refusal of Japan to accept the findings of the 
Lytton Commission. The League is thus faced with an 


issue which, despite the unrivalled capacity of some of 
the leading participants in the discussions for evasion, 
can no longer be evaded. But there are still two 
distinct ideas as to the course to be taken. The 
majority of the Committee, but a majority consisting 
mainly of smaller States, is for a policy which may be 
described as the Lytton Report, the whole Report and 
(for the moment) nothing but the Report—though it is 
obvious that to accept the Lytton Commission’s findings 
may involve ultimately some further consequential 
action. The British Government, on the other hand, 
anxious to avoid any step which may involve open 
censure of Japan, appears to be in favour of a resolution 
consisting only of a record of events. 

* * * * 

This will not do. Grave as the consequences of a 
clash between the League of Nations and Japan might 
be, something far more important than the position of 
any single nation is at stake. It is vital to the League’s 
existence that when it is convinced—as the Lytton 
Report must have convinced it, if any doubt ever existed 
at all—that the Covenant has been violated, it should 
say so plainly, no matter what the consequences may 
be. That course is, in fact, made easier for it by the 
known attitude of America, and it is to be hoped that 
our own Government is paying at least as much 
attention to America’s disinterested as to Japan’s 
interested views. So far as members of the League are 
prepared to base their action on adhesion to the 
principles of the League, the course lies crystal clear 
before them. At the very least they must go every 
inch of the way with the Lytton Report. Merely to 
approve the record of events contained in that document 
and stop short of adopting its conclusions would be 
contemptible and disastrous weakness, and so far as the 
British Government is advocating that course it is 
showing itself definitely inimical to the interests of the 
League. The Committee of Nineteen has decided to 
begin preparation of the report “a by 
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Art. XV, para. 4, of the Covenant and that paragraph 
specifically provides for both a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and recommendations thereto. The 
recommendations are an essential part of the report. 
* * * * 

France's Finances 

The French Government scems doomed to fall on 
finance, which once more reveals itself as the Achilles’ 
heel of democracy. M. Chéron’s valiant efforts to balance 
the budget are being steadily thwarted by the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber, on which the Socialists are 
asserting themselves strongly. The French, of course, 
have never succeeded in cultivating the British attitude of 
grumbling but loyal acquiescence in the matter of income- 
tax, and a Stock Exchange strike has resulted from the 
proposal, carried by the Finance Committee, for the 
conversion of Government bearer bonds into inscribed 
stock with a view to checking tax evasion. The Finance 
Committee has ‘rejected the proposal for a 5 per cent. 
increase in all direct taxation, and the Service Ministers 
have followed the traditional course of declaring they 
cannot get a centime off their estimates. Altogether, 
M. Chéron’s proposed economies have been reduced by 
60 per cent. The Government’s appeal still lies, of 
course, to the Chamber, but the verdict is likely to go 
against it. The sequel is not obvious, but there is talk of 
the manifestly unsatisfactory expedient of a Cabinet of 
the Right resting on a Chamber of the Left. And there 
will still be a budget to balance. 

* * * . 

The Railway Crisis 

As was to be expected, the three railway unions have 
refused flatly to follow the railway companies in agreeing 
to the findings of Sir Harold Morris, the chairman of the 
National Wages Board. Sir Harold, it will be recalled, 
recommended a limited cut in wages calculated to save 
the companies roughly £700,000 a year—which would 
make a trifling impression on their deficits. This leaves 
the position precisely what it was before the protracted 
enquiry began. The companies can, of course, decide to 
reduce wages by the figure suggested by Sir Harold 
Morris, or any other amount, and throw on the 
men the onus of striking against the cuts, but the 
game would manifestly not be worth the candle. 
Yet something must be done to save the railways 
from ruin. Apart from a week or two in December the 
weekly traflic returns are still showing a regular decrease 
even on the deplorable figures of a year ago, and forecasts 
of the coming dividends are of the gloomiest in spite of 
the considerable economies effected. There is only one 
obvious solution—adoption of the Salter Report, which 
the Ministry of Transport (or the Cabinct) has been sitting 
on for months. If the railways got a settlement broadly 
on the Salter lines they could well afford to leave wages 
alone. It is profoundly to be hoped that rumours crediting 
the Government with having come down in favour of the 


report are true. 
* * * * 


The Irish Elections 

Only a few of the earliest of the Irish election results 
are available as we go to Press, and the considerable 
preliminary advantage they seem to give to Mr. de 
Valera may or may not be maintained by the later 
declarations. In those circumstances considered comment 
must obviously be deferred till the situation is clear. 
To say that this country must be prepared for a declar- 
ation of full independence or very little less by the 
Irish Free State is to say no more than might have been 
said at any time in the past twelve months. If Ireland 
does take that stand it must go its way, but that way 
will be profoundly unwise and unfortunate for itself, 


— 


The South African Goveriment’s Fate 

The South African situation changes weekly, but with 
the general impression growing that Mr. Tielman Roos 
has shot his bolt. The original proposal was for a coalition 
between Mr. Roos’ followers and the South African Party 
to overthrow the Government. But the negotiations 
between the two came to nothing, and it is still uncertain 
what strength Mr. Roos can command. Now General 
Smuts proposes a National Government in which General 
Hertzog may still be Prime Minister, all: parties being 
represented in the Cabinet. Alternatively he is prepared 
to form a government himself on a national basis. That 
is a much less direct form of attack than a Roos-Smuts 
coalition could have directed against the Government, 
and in meeting it with an amendment declaring full 
confidence in the existing administration General Hertzog 
took a line which he was justified in believing would 
ensure him a narrow victory. But the declaration made 
by Dr. Reitz, a prominent Nationalist, on Wednesday, 
in favour of a Smuts-Hertzog coalition with Mr. Roos 
as Prime Minister, threw the whole issue into doubt once 
more. It will probably have been decided one way or the 
other by the time these words are read. 

* 2 * * 

The Law and the Untouchables 

Lord Willingdon has taken the right and obvious course 
in regard to the various Bills for the relief of the untouch- 
ables. Two were to be introduced in the Madras 
Legislature and one in the Central Legislature at Delhi, 
but the Viceroy’s prior consent was necessary in all three 
cases. Lord Willingdon has disallowed the introduction 
of the Madras Bills, but allowed the other, which is 
termed “the Untouchability Abolition Bill,” on the 
reasonable ground that the question is clearly one of 
national and not merely local importance. The only 
possible ground for dissatisfaction with his decision lies 
in the fact that the Central Legislature Bill, which is 
allowed, is framed in more general terms than the Madras 
Bills, which are disallowed, but the Viceroy cannot be 
held responsible for that. The Government insists that 
time must be given for a full discussion of the Bill, both 
outside and inside the Legislature, and makes all reserves 
regarding its future action. Unless some new deveclop- 
ments change the situation the right course would appear 
to be for the official bloc to abstain, leaving the Indian 
members to settle for themselves what is essentially 
an Indian question. 

* * * * 

The Future of the Reichstag 

The German Reichstag is due to mect on Tuesday, but 
there is still the possibility of a further postponement. 
What will happen when it does ultimately assemble no 
man can foresee, for the whole political situation remains 
as obscure as ever. The Government showed distinct 
weakness in allowing a Nazi demonstration in the heart of 
the Communist quarter of Berlin last Sunday, under the 
protection of unprecedented masses of police, and it 
seems to have secured in consequence not the gratitude 
but the contempt of the Nazis themselves. The negotia- 
tions for an understanding between Hitler and the 
Government have come to nothing, as they always looked 
like doing, and the prospect of the formation of a Goyern- 
ment bloc commanding a majority in the Reichstag is 
remote. If General von Schleicher does fail to secure 
that the natural sequel would be one more dissolution of 
the Reichstag and one more General Election within 
sixty days. But Germany is sick of abortive elections, 
and the next one will not be rendered the more attractive 
by the probability of a further expansion of the Com- 
munist vote. Hence the increasing talk of an interlude 
not of sixty days but of six months or more without a 
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Reichstag. The constitution would have to be strained 
or openly violated to admit of that, but if the President 
favoured the plan there would probably be no violent 
opposition. 
% * * % 

The Shorter Hours Problem 

The 40-Hour Week Conference at Geneva has ended 
with the adoption of a sensible resolution, from which 
the British Government delegate, alone among repre- 
sentatives of Governments, saw fit to dissent. Most 
of the Government delegates, and all the workers’ 
delegates, took the view that the proposal to reduce 
hours deserved the most serious consideration, and that 
as soon as possible, and they voted accordingly for 
placing the subject on the agenda of this year’s Inter- 
national Labour Conference. In the condition in which 
the world finds itself, and in view of the ideas on employ- 
ment developing in the United States and Italy and 
other countries, the expedient of shorter hours is 
emphatically one to be explored without prejudice and 
preconception, and the exploration is best conducted 
internationally. If the British Government's _ policy 
really is to stifle all discussion and ‘ declare categorically 
against the institution of a 40-hour week” it would at 
least have been seemly for the Minister of Labour or the 
Parliamentary Secretary to have gone to Geneva to 
indicate the fact instead of sending a civil servant 
to bang the door. 

* * 

Lord Beaverbrook and Wage Cuts 

The broadside from Lord Beaverbrook in the Daily 
Evpress, demanding the maintenance, and in due course 
the improvement, of the present standard of living and 
the present wage level, is an interesting portent. A 
new crusade for the maintenance of wages might be no 
bad thing and the spectacle of Lord Beaverbrook putting 
himself at the head of the trade union forces in such a 
campaign would be impressive. In many industries 
there will be a hard fight for the standard of living, and 
it is significant that the co-operative societies, from whom 
Lord Beaverbrook specifically claims support, are at 
present engaged in a conflict with their employees over 


proposed wage-cuts. The economics of Lord Beaver- 


brook’s manifesto are a little crude. Standards of 
living and wage-levels are not necessarily the same 
thing, and there are such expedients as sliding scales 
which in some trades work quite satisfactorily. Lord 


Beaverbrook seems to take small account of these. 
Morcover, the hard fact has to be faced that too emphatic 
an insistence on high wages in export industrics may 
simply lead to loss of trade and increased unemployment. 
But, broadly speaking, Lord Beaverbrook is right, and 
it is satisfactory in such a matter to find him on the side 


of the angels. 
% * * * 


By-Elections 

The by-election at Liverpool tells no very definite 
story. As at the General Election there was a straight 
fight between a Labour candidate and a Conservative 
enjoying the blessing of the Prime Minister. The total 
poll fell by over 7,000, and Colonel Shute, who won the 
seat by a majority of 2,786, as against 13,144 at the 
General Election, polled nearly 9,000 fewer than_ his 
Conservative predecessor in 1931. The Labour vote 
increased by 1,500. The general feeling in the con- 
stituency evidently was that the National Government 
did not need, and the Labour Party did not deserve, 
support, though the increase in the Labour vote no 
doubt reflects discontent over unemployment and the 
means test. East Fife, Mr. Asquith’s old constituency, 
poll, on Thursday. The result there is not likely to 


be more instructive than at Liverpool, but for different 
reasons. Five candidates are competing for the seat, 
which has become vacant through the death of Sir 
Duncan Millar, a Simonite Liberal. Besides a Simonite, 
a Labour candidate, a farmers’ candidate backed by 
Lord Beaverbrook, a Scottish Nationalist, in the person 
of Mr. Eric Linklater, the novelist, and a Liberal without 
prefix or affix, who has entered the lists at the eleventh 
hour, are in the field. In some ways the destinies of 
the last of the five will be most worth watching, as 
providing some test of the strength of plain Liberalism. 
* * * * 

Amending the American Constitution 

An important change in the American political system 
is made by the twentieth amendment to the United States 
Constitution, ratified this week by the necessary three- 
fourths of the State legislatures. The interval of four 
months between the election of the President and _ his 


inauguration has been increasingly vexatious under 
modern conditions; and not less so the anomalous 


arrangement by which the Congress elected in November 
does not assemble until December of the following year, 
unless convened in special session. The new amendment 
makes two improvements. It provides for the inaugura- 
tion of the President on January 20th, instead of 
March 4th, thus allowing an interval of ten wecks for the 
winding-up of the outgoing Administration; and it 
abolishes the so-called lame-duck session of Congress— 
that is, the short winter session (like the one at present in 
progress), ending March 4th, during which no serious 
legislative work could be done, while a great deal of time 
was wasted and no little mischief wrought. 


A Stable Population 

The article on “ The Population Trap” in Monday’s 
Times should be read and pondered by everyone concerned 
with administration. For it points out that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain will reach a maximum before 
1940 and will then tend to decline. As a result of the 
high birth-rate after the War and the steady fall in 
the rate since then, the child population may decrease 
by 2,000,000 in the next ten years. The schools will 
be left with two million vacant places, while the labour 
market will have a sudden influx to complicate the 
unemployment problem. It is stated that Manchester 
has abandoned its Haweswater scheme while _half- 
finished, because it now finds that Thirlmere will suffice 
for a population that is unlikely to expand at the old 
rate. Many local authorities who are planning for the 
future on the assumption that they must provide for 
ever-increasing numbers of people would do well to 
reconsider the position, as regards housing, schools, 


roads and so forth. 
x * “ 


Examinations 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? Who shall examine the 
examincrs ? The Carnegie Corporation and a branch of 
Columbia University are gallantly prepared to answer 
the question. They have set up committees in England, 
Scotland, France, Germany and Switzerland to study 
the principles and methods of examinations in these 
countries. And they are hopeful enough to believe 
that they may “ diminish the element of chance ” which, 
as every candidate knows, enters into every class-list. 
The English Committee is a strong one and it has an 
experienced director in Sir Philip Hartog. But our 
examination-ridden youth will be slow to expect helpful 
results from such an inquiry. Personality counts for 
all too much in the system, both in the examiner and 
the examinee. The trouble is that no satisfactory alter- 
native can be devised. 
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Debts and Gold 


rhea mnie S at both Washington and Geneva in 
the past week justify new hopes of the return of the 
world to some measure of economic sanity. The possi- 
bilities opened up—a debt agreement with America as 
prelude to a World Economic Conference meeting with 
an agreed agenda—are immense, but we do well to 
remember that for the moment they are only possibilities. 
Take Geneva first. It is obvious that one of the main 
preoccupations of the gold standard countries is to lead 
this country back into the fold, into which it is hoped it 
will be followed by the other members of the sterling 
group. Peculiar interest therefore attaches to the 
Preparatory Commission’s annotations to the proposed 
agenda for the World Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence. The annotations, being an exceedingly compressed 
summary of the gold discussions which have been agitating 
the world for three years, contain matter enough for a 
volume of elucidation and possible controversy. The 
main considerations which have inspired the authors are, 
however, clear, and will probably command reasonably 
general acceptance both among those who have so little 
gold that they are conscious of its value and those who 
have so much that they are conscious of its limitations. 

The Preparatory Commission observes that in the 
absence of any (presumably any other) international 
standard likely to be universally acceptable, the Confer- 
ence will have to consider how the conditions for a success- 
ful restoration of a free gold standard can be fulfilled, and 
this statement of the terms of the problem is at least 
as important as any of the subsequent observations 
regarding the conditions necessary for its solution, It 
is a recognition of the fact that no standard will work 
without international management and _ co-operation, 
and that given the necessary degree of co-operation, the 
gold standard, which is as much a managed one as a more 
fancy brand, is as likely to work as any other, and more 
likely in the circumstances, which include psychological 
factors, to be accepted and put into operation. 

If, however, a standard is to be re-established, there are 
certain conditions to be satisfied, some of them before 
re-establishment and some of them after. An improve- 
ment in political conditions will help to restore that 
confidence without which countries will hesitate to return 
to the gold standard. <A settlement of inter-Governmental 
debts ‘“‘ would be of particular value.” A return to a 
reasonable degree of freedom in the movement of goods 
and services, in the foreign exchange markets and in the 
movement of capital is required. The Preparatory 
Commission was an international body and there is no 
‘indiscreet insistence on the prior attainment of these 
conditions. This is not only diplomatic but reasonable, 
for the order of nature and the order of logic are not 
necessarily identical; profound economic depression 
creates political unrest, internal and external, while 
political unrest in its turn only serves to deepen and 
prolong the depression. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that discussion of all the factors must proceed pari 
passu, the world’s economy being an organic whole, and 
that the prescribed remedies, when once there is agree- 
ment about them, be administered as the patient’s general 
condition permits. 

As regards the conduct of affairs after the re-establish- 
ment of international exchanges the Commission makes 
various recommendations, some technical and some 
political. They are of the kind on which emphasis must 
necessarily be laid if stability of prices is to be the 
object, and they are not likely to arouse acute contro- 
versy. But there is a slightly ominous sound about the 


statement that is not the intention of the Commission 
“to suggest that anything should be done which would in 
any way limit the freedom of action and reduce the respon. 
sibilities of central banks in determining monetary policy,” 
This is perilously like the consecration of that doctrine 
of national sovereignty which throws its shadow ove 
Geneva. If the international responsibilities of central 
banks are increased, their freedom of action must neces 
sarily be limited, if only by a self-denying ordinance. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Preparatory 
Commission’s annotations comes the news from 
Washington that the incoming administration would be 
glad to receive the British Government’s representative 
early in March for the purpose of discussing debts. _ It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this develop. 
ment. However discreet the terms employed by the 
Preparatory Commission, the whole of the world, including 
both the creditor and the debtor portions of it, is well 
aware that the re-establishment of the gold or any other 
standard and the restoration of general economic health 
are strictly dependent on the precedent or synchronous 
cancellation or drastic reduction of international dead- 
weight debt. Had this problem lain dormant until 
Mr. Roosevelt was firmly in the saddle, there would have 
been little hope that the World Conference could usefully 
have been summoned before the autumn. That the 
President-Elect has decided that politically valour is at 
the moment the better part of diseretion is a matter for 
international congratulation. 

The White House statement also contained an inti 

mation that it “ would, of course, be necessary to discuss 
at the same time the world economic problems in which 
the U.S. and Great Britain are mutually interested.” It 
is natural enough that the world’s leading creditor Powers 
should exchange views on the complex of economic pro- 
blems which face them and cannot be solved without their 
collaboration. It is even more natural that the U.S, 
xovernment, faced with the necessity of making a large 
apparent sacrifice, and invited by its debtors to regard 
adjustment of debts as a means—or rather as one of the 
means—to an end, should desire to know what prospect 
there is of the end being attained if the means is used. 
It may even be necessary, in deference to the less well- 
informed elements of opinion in the U.S., to represent 
any concession made on the debt question as part of a 
bargain, the other side being represented by the British 
return to the gold standard. We need not, therefore, be 
unduly alarmed by the fact that, according to the 
Washington correspondent of The Times, the March meet- 
ing is being “ inelegantly described as one of the greatest 
give-and-take scrapping contests ever started.” There 
was a tendency not long ago in political circles in the 
U.S. to link disarmament and debts; there is, of course, 
a connexion between the two problems, but no very 
direct one. If foreign debts are reduced to manageable 
proportions economic nationalism will have a less fertile 
breeding-ground, and with the return of prosperity and 
a willingness to countenance the interdependence of the 
world’s trading units political nationalism and the arma- 
ments which it evokes will also decline. 

Similarly, there is an undoubted connexion between 
debts and the restoration of the gold standard. There 
will be no restoration-of the gold standard unless and until 
there is a resettlement of debts. But this resettlement, 
while the most. important precedent condition, will not 
in itself ensure the maintenance of the gold standard. 
There would be nothing gained by concealing the fact that 
this country does not propose to return to gold until there 
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js a reasonable moral. certainty that it can stay there— 
which requires a definite amount of continued inter- 
national co-operation, on the lines indicated by the 
Preparatory Commission, in working the standard. We 
are not asking the United States, in the matter of debts, 
to abandon something beneficial to themselves; on the 
contrary, informed opinion in that country, as well as 


here, is abundantly aware that interest payments are a 
bagatelle in comparison with the profits of prosperity. 
On our side we must make it perfectly clear that we could 
not adopt, as part of any bargain, a standard which we 
might again be forced to abandon in the continued 
presence of monetary and fiscal practices inconsonant 
with any kind of stability, 


Is It Cricket ? 


HE M.C.C.’s_ verdict upon the leg-theory tactics 
of the English cricketers in Australia has won 
general agreement in this country, and with reason. 
Reviewing the matter dispassionately, the M.C.C. were 
right in concentrating their attention—as they obviously 
did—on the rules, spirit, and tradition of the game, 
and asking themselves whether Mr. Jardine’s team had 
conformed to them. Having done that they had no 
choice but to conclude with an expression of “ fullest 
confidence in captain, team and managers,” and to 
deprecate the expressed opinion of the Australian Board 
of Control that there had been “ unsportsmanlike play.” 
Thus at one and the same time they affirmed the propriety 
of the so-called ‘* body-line ” methods of bowling, and 
rebuked the Board for prejudging the issue by the use 
of so harsh a word as “* unsportsmanlike.” 

That their view of the position is the correct one we 
in this country cannot doubt. Brilliant and experienced 
cricketers of the past and present have come forward 
with one accord and given their testimony. Deliberate 
bowling at the body with intent to injure would of course 
be improper; but if any bowler should resort to such 
unprofitable tactics the umpire has power to stop him. 
But there is nothing, we are assured, in the theory or 
past practice of the game which forbids the delivery 
of the fastest balls on the leg side, liable as such balls 
may be to rise and strike an unskilful batsman, especially 
when he adopts a “ two-eyed” stance with his chest 
exposed broadside to the bowler. Nor has the right of 
a captain to group his field on the leg side or any other 
part of the ground ever been questioned. This method 
was adopted by the Australians themselves in 1921 
when Gregory and Macdonald punished the bodies as 
well as the wickets of our batsmen—the latter making 
no protest. Lord Tennyson recalls how he was hit in 
much the same manner as Woodfull. Deeply regrettable 
as it is that Woodfull and Oldfield should have been 
injured by the formidable bowling of Larwood, it may 
be argued that there is no great game or sport—cricket, 
football, hunting, boxing or baseball—which can wholly 
be freed from the possibility of injury. 

We need not here go into these details. Nor is it 
possible at this distance to appreciate fully the circum- 
stances which have led not only the Australian crowd 
and Press, but the Australian cricketers themselves, 
to take up an attitude so different from ours. The 
changes which in recent years have come over the game 
through the improvement in pitches, the growing 
supremacy of bat over ball, and the increasing habit of 
protecting the wicket with the pad may also have 
produced some changes in the mental attitude of players. 
Be that as it may, we are confronted with the discon- 
certing fact that the unanimous body of opinion in 
Australia goes in one direction, and the unanimous 
body of opinion in England in the opposite direction. 
In view of that difference, it is not enough to be convinced 
—as we are convinced—that our men have right on their 
side; we have also to recognize the obvious fact that 
Australians, in their present mood, quite sincerely feel 
that they have a just grievance and a reason for protesting, 


and that this feeling is so general and so strong as to make 
some people think it may “* disturb the friendly relations 
existing between Australia and England.” The repeated 
barracking of the Australian crowd, the cool relations 
between some members of the opposing teams, the 
unprecedented protest of the Board of Control and the 
M.C.C.’s curt reply to it, the violent partisanship of 
the Press, and the reverberation of comment throughout 
the world—all of this is a strange and disturbing result 
of—what ?—a game of cricket—a contest of athletic 
prowess between two friendly groups of sportsmen. 
How could such an event lead to such a clash of feverish 
controversy and bitter feeling, we ask, re-reading words 
sent out on a Christmas card by the President of the 
American Olympic Association, expressing his “* hope and 
belief that through international sports, competitions, 
play and recreation, the peoples of the world have been 
brought closely together in the bonds of friendship, 
understanding and co-operation”? That is the idea 
which we have always entertained when we have spoken 
of the influence of games and the camaraderie of good 
sportsmanship. That is the effect which observers 
have noted in India, where the intimate give and take of 
the football field has done something to break down the 
hitherto rigid exclusiveness of caste. 

The dispute with Australia is due to the fact that people 
on both sides have been forgetting that a cricket Test 
Match is, after all, only a game. The Press, in this 
country as well as in Australia, cannot be held guiltless 
of helping to create a false scale of values. A German 
recently visiting London, observing on a poster the words 
“M.C.C. Collapse. Disaster to England,” tore open his 
paper to discover what new national calamity was imperil- 
ling this country. It turned out to be a failure of 
cricketers to score runs. A wrong state of mind has been 
created about these Tests. They are games—competi- 
tions between sportsmen—trials in which, above all 
things, we ought to wish that the better side, ours or the 
other, will win. Magnanimity is of the very essence of 
sport. Neither England nor Australia will suffer any 
harm by losing the rubber comparable with what they 
will suffer by losing their tempers. 

The interchange of cables has made it in some 
ways more difficult, in others easier, for Mr. Jardine to 
take a course that still deserves consideration. To have 
capitulated to Australian opinion and abandoned the 
leg-trap method would ten days ago have been tantamount 
to an admission that the Australian protest was justified. 
It would to some extent be open to that construction still. 
But the M.C.C.’s immediate and unqualified vindication 
of the English captain has gone far to remove that objec- 
tion. ‘Such a comment, moreover, as that of the Melbourne 
Herald, to the effect that if England goes on with the leg- 
trap bowling the Australians must just stand up to it and 
play it, makes it much easier for Mr. Jardine to say, if he 
should finally so decide, that perfectly legitimate though 
the leg-trap method is England will abandon it, to her own 
disadvantage, for the last two Tests. Such a decision may 
seem quixotic. But the psychological value of meeting 
a charge of unsportsmanlike play, however fantastic, 
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by an action whose sportsmanship no Australian would 
fail to recognize might be great. There has been talk of 
cancelling the rest of the tour, but there is already ground 
for believing that the need for that. regrettable expedient 
will not arise. Cancellation would no doubt be better than 
further bickering, but there is still time, given the exercise 


——2 


of a tact and discretion in which our own players have jy 
no way fallen short, to derive a new cordiality out of ay 
unhappy clash, and make Test Match cricket what jt 
should be, a bond of union, not a rock of offence, 
between two sensible and friendly partners in the 
Commonwealth, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


T is hard to suppose that anything can turn up in 
the domestic sphere comparable in importance with 
the immediate problems that face the Government in 
the foreign field. There is Manchuria; there is dis- 
armament; there are the American debt negotiations ; 
there is the World Economic Conference. The whole 
trend of world history may turn on the decisions taken, 
and the question raised is not so much what British 
policy will be as who will be chosen to voice that policy 
in the various centres. The demand for the Prime 
Minister will be insistent. America obviously wants 
him to go and talk to Mr. Roosevelt as man to man, a 
réle in which Mr. MacDonald is at his best. At the same 
time he will naturally be looked to if the conversations 
which led to Germany’s return to the Disarmament 
Conference are to be resumed. He is to be chairman of 
the World Economic Conference, which means, inciden- 
tally, that the conference must be held in London. He is 
badly needed in connexion with the Manchurian question. 
What it comes to, in short, is that a vast amount depends 
at this moment on one man’s rather precarious health. 
Not merely in the national, but the international interest 
Mr. MacDonald, though he has no doubt benefited from 
his holiday, may reasonably be appealed to to devolve 
every lesser task on to other shoulders for the next few 
months, and reserve himself for the imperative calls 
that may be made on him abroad. 
* ** * * 


When Macaulay’s overworked New Zealander comes 
to sit on the ruins of London Bridge, the odds are he 
will still find Parliament and the L.C.C. wrangling over 
the Waterloo Bridge problem. That, at least, seemed 
likely up to four days ago. Now the Ministry of 
Transport has come down definitely in favour of a 
solution which, if any sanity remains in the world, 
will be accepted by everyone concerned. It is perfectly 
possible, apparently, to widen out the existing bridge 
by corbelling, at the same time strengthening it where 
necessary, at a total cost of some £685,000, of which 
the Government will find sixty per cent. Under that 
solution the old bridge will remain in an altered form, 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission, and it will 
carry four lines of traffic instead of two. The fantastic 
shilly-shallying over this business has made a laughing- 
stock of London. Meanwhile the Carlton House 
Terrace Defence Committee is getting active, and it 
looks as if it might be in time to save the main part of 
the terrace, but the gaunt girders are rising steadily 
on the site of Lord Balfour’s old house, and I am told 
it would have cost the Government £250,000 to square 
the new lease-holders and get the site back into their 
own hands. It is not altogether surprising that they 
hesitated to face Parliament with that proposal. 

* * * * 

The funeral of George Moore, at Golders Green on 
Wednesday, was an occasion which, I am sure, could have 
been possible only in England, where a strange farewell 
to an eminent man of letters may provoke no comment 
at all in the daily Press. The Prime Minister and Mr. 
Augustus John made a striking pair, sitting together on 
the front bench in the small crematorium chapel. The 


authors present were very few, and they did not include 
any one of the famous Dublin coterie, which Moore immor. 
talized in Hail and Farewell. The painters, on the other 
hand, made a notable small company—Sir William 
Rothenstein, Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Tonks, Mr. D. §, 


MacColl. George Moore joined the Church of England in © 
his Dublin days, having been stung to action by a news. | 
paper which described him as a Catholic novelist. Hence 7 


it was appropriate that Canon J. A. Douglas should read 
the Church burial service, markedly abbreviated. In 
Dublin a week before Moore’s death Mr. G. W. Russell 
(A.E.) was talking of the great days before the War when 
the Yeats—Moore-Stephens junta was creating a more 
surprising legend than any group of writers and artists 
in the world. A chronicle of their marvellous words and 
deeds ought to have been written, A. E. declared. It 
would have been immense; it might have gone on and 
on—a modern Irish Arabian Nights. 
* * * x 
I note from a statement on telephone progress just 
issued by the Controller of the London Service that there 
has been considerable advance in the last year in equip- 
ment, but only a small increase in the number of sub- 
scribers and calls. Reviewing the period of the last ten 
years, which has been one of vast telephone expansion 
in most parts of the world, we find that even in this busy 
metropolitan area neither-the number of telephones nor 
the number of calls has yet been doubled. We are still 
among the more backward nations in the use of the 
telephone. I doubt if this is sufficiently accounted for 
by saying that we reserved Englishmen are not “ tele- 
phone-minded.”” When the service was first introduced 
into the United States under private enterprise the whole 
American people were bombarded in an intensive campaign 
of advertisement. The results were almost instantaneous, 
and within two or three years the telephone was familiar 
everywhere. My own recollection is that there was far 
more use of the telephone in New York twenty years 
ago than there is in London to-day. No doubt we are 
not so fond either of labour-saving devices or of conversation 
as the average American, but I am convinced that we 
should have been more responsive to this machine if 
the Post Office had been more persistent in its attentions, 
* * * * 


The name of Tahsin Pasha, who has died in poverty 
in Stamboul, means little to the modern generation, 
and was never generally known even when he was at the 
height of his power. Yet he more than any other man 
helped to prolong the ill-starred despotism of the notorious 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid. He made it his study to 
remain obscure, knowing that the surest way to win the 
ill-will of his master was to become famous. Abdul 
Hamid developed the most completely centralised system 
of government that has ever controlled a vast Empire. 
None of the provincial governors was allowed to come to 
a decision on a matter of moderate importance without 
reference to the Sublime Porte, and the man who kept the 
threads of this complicated web together was Chief 
Secretary Tahsin. He served his master faithfully, 
laboriously and—a rare thing in the old Turkey—without 
even feathering his own nest. JANUS, 
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Gordon: The Visionary Hero 


By H. W. 


N the centenary of Charles Gordon’s birth our thoughts 
O turn naturally to the career of that remarkable 
man; for in the great Victorian Age, so rich in the noble 
adventures of mind and action, he was one of the most 
heroic figures. A strange and baffling figure certainly, 
so puzzling to the ordinary mind, that most people 
thought him eccentric and officials called him mad. In 
word and action he sharply contradicted the accepted 
opinions and routine of common life. What makes 
him more difficult to understand, he abounded in apparent 
contradictions within himself. As he wrote to his for- 
midably religious sister, ‘‘ Talk of two natures in one, 
Ihave a hundred, and they none think alike and all want 
to rule.” These natures tore him with all their impulses, 
and for the fifty years of his life they gave him no peace. 
A restless mind and a body of unusual vigour drove him 
to suecessive outbursts of action, but he knew in his 
soul that divine contemplation was the better part. He 
was a soldier of a genius that is called instinctive, but he 
longed for a hermit’s peaceful life, until the opportunity 
came, and then he was quickly off again to the field of 
action. He sought seclusion and eschewed the temptations 
of society, but, conscious of his powers, he suffered from 
the slights and suspicions of oflicialdom, and felt hurt 
when excluded from the Abyssinian and Ashanti cam- 
paigns. “I would rather be dead than praised,” he 
said, and at the height of his early fame he refused to 
be lionized. But he recognized the alluring temptation 
to splendid and ambitious deeds. In the January of 1884, 
just before his final journey to the Sudan, he met Sir 
Samuel Baker in Devonshire, and we read : 


“ Baker prossed him to go to the Sudan if the British Government 
required it. ‘Gordon,’ the vicar who was with them records, * was 
silent, but his eyes flashed, and an eager expression passed over 
his face as he looked at his host. Late at night, when he had retired,’ 
Mr, Barnes adds, ‘ he came to my room, and said in a soft voice : 
“You saw me to-day?” ‘ You mean. in the carriage.” ‘ Yes; 
you saw me—that was myself—the self I want to get rid of.” ’ ” 


This habit of self-examination, or of spiritual intro- 
spection, was encouraged by the Evangelical form of 
Christianity prevailing in his boyhood, and austerely 
maintained by his elder sister Augusta, to whom he 
wrote 1,600 letters as a kind of diary. To the religious 
temper this world was but a fleeting dream, through 
which, and beyond which, extended the soul’s eternity. 
“Tt is only the material things of life,” he said, “ that are 
of no import.” Hence his refusal of honours and of high 
salaries, of which he accepted only half or less than half. 
Henee, too, his longing for death and the imagined 
activities of immortality. This life is but a shadow, 
signifying little. Weiting a memorandum to Lord Lyons, 
our Ambassador in Paris, upon the conditions in the 
Sudan, he said: “ Anyhow it matters little ; a few years 
hence a piece of ground six feet by two will contain all that 
remains of Ambassadors, Ministers, and your obedient, 
humble servant, €. G. Gordon.” 

In more than half of his nature he was always a mystic, 
trusting to the guidance of a mysterious influence which 
he called his * Pillar,” and always at war with worldly 
interests that. he called his “‘ Agag.” When in Darfur, 
attempting to check the slave trade, at unheeded peril to 
himself, he wrote : 

“ Praying for the people whom I am about to visit gives me much 
strength, and it is wonderful how something scems already to have 


passed between us when I meet with a chief (for whom I have 
prayed) for the first time.” 


And during his dubious dispute with Baring (Lord Cromer) 
about the employment of Zobeir, the old slaver-dealer, 
lor the last journey to Khartoum, he says that he was 
guided by a mystic feeling he had that he could trust 
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him, and he only wished that Baring and Nubar felt the 
same. There is something peculiarly mystic too in his 
reflection upon the beauty of the human form, which 
suggested a picture of all the angels examining a raised 
boy’s body with “ the greatest curiosity and amazement.” 

As Gordon was returning to Europe in 1880, a M. Joseph 
Reinach met him on the ship and described him as “ un 
diable Chomme.” I suppose that does not mean “ A devil 
of a fellow,” but implies an admixture of something 
strange and daemonic. He found him the most amusing 
of companions, who in some queer way talked both 
English and French at once, and tumbled out sometimes 
the ideas of a profound experience of men and things, 
and sometimes the fantastic reflections of an overwrought 
brain. To the French mind Gordon’s religious mysticism 
may well have appeared fantastic and overwrought, but 
to those of us who were brought up on similar religious 
lines it cannot appear strange. The only unusual part of 
it was his absolute tolerance of other modes of worship, 
whether Buddhist or Moslem, so long as they were 
founded on the worship of God. And the only possible 
error I can find in such a man would be that intense 
preoccupation with his own soul, which perhaps was the 
root cause, not only of his occasional brusqueness, but of 
that deliberate modesty which seemed to come near 
affectation. If this is a fault as contrasted with our 
common habits of brag and self-display, it is shared by 
men of similar nature, as, for instance, by the elusive 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence. 

At all events, if I had wished to detect some point of 
weakness in a heroic character, I should have dwelt upon 
this self-centred introspection rather than upon the charge 
of repeated tippling with which the late Mr. Lytton 
Strachey befouled his fascinating essay. In Dr. Bernard 
Allen’s supremely excellent book, Gordon and the Sudan, 
the libel has been traced to its muddy source in the 
writings and lectures of a Mr. Chaillé-Long, a jealous 
enemy, whom Gordon described as a feeble fellow, who 
preferred talking about what he had done rather than 
what had to be done now. I sympathize with Mr. Lytton 
Strachey in his discovery of the insidious accusation, for 
without that he could hardly have included Gordon in 
his scheme of depreciating certain eminent Victorians, 
But it is unfortunate that the lie should have flown 
round the world on the wings of malicious wit while 
solid truth pants after it in vain. 

Christianized Stoic and fatalist as he was, Gordon dis- 
played nothing of the Stoic’s proud solemnity. Edward 
‘lifford, the artist who drew the rapid sketch of Gordon 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, just before he started 
on his last journey in 1882, used to describe to me his 
sparkling blue eyes and merry smile, his intense enjoyment 
of life though he thought it but a passing dream, his 
laughing conversation. As to courage, he said : 


“T am always frightened, and very much so. It is not the fear 
of death, that is past, thank God; but I fear defeat and its conse- 
quences. I do not believe a bit in the calm, unmoved man.” 

This was the man who, armed only with a cane, stormed 
the breach in Chinese fortresses; led a turbulent gang of 
ruffians, called the Ever Victorious Army, to the suppres- 
sion of a vast Chinese rebellion, and saved Shanghai ; 
held the supreme command for eight years in Equatoria 
and the Sudan; opened the way to the lakes through 
the strangling sudd; negotiated with the crazy Emperor 
of Abyssinia; confronted the officialdom of India; 
returned to China to check a war with Russia ; explored 
the misery of Ireland and the historic sites of Jerusalem ; 
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served in Mauritius and Basutoland, and was on the point 
of taking service on the Congo when popular acclama- 
tion summoned him to the Sudan for the last time. On 
all these perilous services he showed a shrewd. insight 
into the heart of things, and that rapid judgement which 
is called intuition, but is no more than the powers of 
reason unconsciously accuinulated, A swift and decisive 
soldier, a beneficent influence in the most wretched regions 
of the world, Gordon was an example of the disregarded 
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truth that the imaginative and unworldly Visionary is 
often the one best fitted for practical and keen-edged 
performance. 

At a German University in January, 1885, I read with 
indescribable joy Gordon’s tiny last message, so charac. 
teristic of his unfailing spirit: “* Khartoum all right, 
Could hold out for years.” But by the time I read it the 
end had already come, and the noblest type of Britis) 
imaginative heroism was lost to the world, 


in Citizenship 


By Jonux Bex (Iligh Master of St. Paul’s School). 


WILL begin with an attempt to define the meaning 

of citizenship, though this can only be done roughly 
and imperfectly in a short article. I would suggest 
that citizenship involves all those activities which go 
to create the * good life’ of the community, in so far 
as the eo-operation of ali its members is necessary to 
that end. It is a far ery from the small city-states of 
ancient Greece to the great nations and empires of to-day, 
or the possible world-state of to-morrow, and the problem 
of training good citizens has become more difticult as 
ihe machinery of government has grown more complex 
and elaborate. Economic and political nationalism and 
democratic institutions have introduced sentiment and 
passion, to cloud issues which might otherwise be clear, 
while, in the welter of uncertainties through which 
statesmen are trying to find a path, it is increasingly 
hard to discover solid ground upon which foundations 
may safely be laid. Yet it has never been more vital 
to arouse the interest of the younger generation in their 
duties and responsibilities as citizens, to train them in 
the right methods of approaching the problems of the 
future, and to provide them, fairly and dispassionately, 
with that knowledge of essential facts without which 
their minds eannot bite upon those problems. 

I can only hope here to consider this task in so fay as 
it concerns the secondary school, and I must ask to 
be allowed to make three assumptions : that indifference 
is mainly the result of ignorance; that it is more im- 
portant to train the mind to think clearly and logically 
than to cram it with masses of ill-digested facts; and 
that the problems of the next half-century will not be 
eapable of solution hy recourse to text-books already 
in existence. 

A generation ago, “ present day ” affairs played a 
very small part in school education ; “ history ” stopped 
short fifty years back; ‘* geography ” dealt with rivers, 
eapes and county towns, and it was supposed that 
economic, legal and political principles were too advanced 
for study before the university stage. As a_ result, 
boys and girls could not be expected to take a very 
intelligent interest in current affairs, But the experience 
of teachers is now proving that, if current affairs are 
presented in the right manner to their pupils, they can 
be inclined to study keenly and intelligently sueh 
problems as unemployment, the gold standard or dis- 
armament, though it is still difficult to kindle enthusiasm 
for the details of local government, or to get rid of 
inherited political prejudice, A very great responsibility 
rests upon the teacher. He (or she) must be willing 
to go on learning throughout his teaching life, to keep 
abreast with modern thought and not shut his mind 
within the confines of those text-books which he studied 
in his own youth. He must realize that. the world 
thirty years ago was very different from the werld as 
it is to-day, and that, although the study of history 
has never been of greater interest and value, the amazing 
advanees of science are making it impossible to infer 





from a knowledge of the past the conditions in which 
his pupils will have to live their lives during the next 
fifty years. He must not show undue partiality in his 
own point of view, or try to “ improve the occasion” 
in his teaching; twentieth-ceutury youth is_ inclined 
to suspect the preacher, unless he can justify his appeal 
on intellectual grounds, Above all, he must. patiently 
train his pupils to exercise their powers of thinking 
and of drawing correct conclusions from the data avail- 
able to them; and he must impress upon them that 
there are many matters too hard for them, matters 
which should be left to the expert and not handled by 
the bungling amateur. It is very necessary to encourage 
in the young a spirit of humility, whieh should not be 
eontused with diflidence; how calamitous would be 
the results if every pupil, on the strength of a few periods 
of instruction in clementary cconomies, were to consider 
himself qualitied to lay down the law on matters of 
high finanee ! 

When the pupil has learut how to think, half the 
battle is won; he can now distinguish sound theories, 
based upon solid foundations, from plausible doctrines 
which rest upon prejudice or misrepresentation, and he 
will take a sincere pleasure in drawing his own conclusions 
from the facts which are placed before him. His teachers 
will not find it easy to present such facets to him vividly 
and clearly; they will be handicapped by the shortness 
of the time at their disposal, due to the requirements of 
examinations, to which an exaggerated importance is 
attached in our educational system ; they will be conscious 
of their own ignorance, which they should not attempt to 
hide by an air of ex cathedra authority; they will tind 
it difficult to express in simple language the principles 
concealed beneath the technical terms of economic, 
political or legal treatises. Yet these principles can be, 
and should be, set before the many thousands of boys 
and girls in secondary schools who are not destined to 
pass on to a university and may, therefore, have no 
other opportunity of furnishing their minds with. the 
equipment necessary for those who will have to make, 
or acquiesce in, decisions of fundamental importance to 
their country and even to humanity at large. 

Much can be done to arouse a sense of the implications 
of citizenship by such voluntary organizations as the 
Seouts and Guides, Toe H., the League of Nations Union 
and other bodies, religious, political and patriotic ; and 
boys and girls should be given facilities for associating 
themselves with activities of such a kind, in accordance 
with their individual preferences. They should not, how- 
ever, be dragooned into membership of any institution 
external to the school, however excellent it may be. 
Just as the love of good literature may be stifled by the 
compulsory study of the plays of Shakespeare or the 
novels of Dickens, so enthusiasm for good works may 
be killed by well-meant but misguided attempts to force 
the young to undertake them, and propaganda may often 
fail for that very reason, A good school ean better 
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{ulfil its function of training the rising generation by 
stimulating its pupils to interest themselves in the world 
in which they live, by teaching them to exercise their 
prains upon subjects. which will affect their own lives, 
and by making them realize that accuracy of thought and 
freedom from emotional prejudice are essential not 
only in the study of mathematics, natural science and 
foreign languages, but also in the investigation of human 
relations. 

It has often been claimed that the most valuable 
years of school life are those which follow the school 
certificate stage, when the adolescent is advancing 
towards maturity and scope is given for the development 
of moral qualities of initiative and leadership, which 
cannot be expected of younger children. It is equally 
important to r -alize that during these years, from sixteen 
to eighteen, the mind is advancing towards that under- 
standing of abstract ideas and generalizations which 
distinguishes the adult from the child; and subjects 
which, at an earlier age, may have appeared merely 





in the light of routine school tasks often arouse a quite 
new interest in those who have reached a time of life at 
which they can read more widely and more deeply. 
This is especially true when the incubus of examinations 
is absent, and it would be a disaster if some ingenious 
pedant were to attempt to devise a Higher Certificate 
syllabus in citizenship. If the thoughts are allowed to 
range freely over a wide field and the teacher is regarded 
rather as a co-operator in the quest for truth than as a 
walking encyclopaedia, the results will be worth while ; 
the pupil will acquire a fresher and more plastic attitude 
towards knowledge, and will often strike out a line 
for himself. Even if he may not win renown as an expert 
specialist in a narrow field of research, he will be a wiser 
and a saner human being, able to take his place in a 
world in which there is need of those who can “ see life 
steadily and see it whole.” It will be strange if he does 
not in the end become a better citizen than those 
whose school training has been entirely vocational in 
character. 


The Government of Colonies 


By C. DELISLE Burns. 


OLONIAL government is alien despotism. The 
despot may be benevolent; and, in accordance 
with the principles of the Mandate System, we have 
agreed that he should be so. But if he is an alien, not 
his virtue but his knowledge is in question. How can 
anyone ignorant of the customs and _ traditions of a 
people govern that people well? Such a question 
clearly implies that government is an art which grows 
out of the whole of a culture and not a fixed system 
which can be applied to any social unit. It implies that 
good government must be self-government, if self- 
vovernment means law and administration natural to 
given circumstances. 

But in the nineteenth century great numbers of 
non-Europeans in the tropics came under the domina- 
tion of different European peoples; and Europeans 
felt so confident of their competence in those days 
that the practice and theory of European government 
were merely adapted, in the most superficial manner, 
to fit an entirely new situation. The fundamental 
problems of colonial government were quite unknown 
to the traditional political thinkers, from Plato 
to Rousseau and Hegel. Administrators from Europe 
carried their habits abroad, and critics of the methods 
used in governing non-European races depended upon 
much too abstract a view of the nature of the problem. 
Now a great change has occurred. The practitioners are 
less self-confident and the critics less ignorant of the 
relevant facts. But the change has come gradually. 
England is justly proud of her administrative skill in 
colonial areas in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Her colonial officials had prevented such exploitation as 
had occurred in the colonies of certain other European 
peoples ; and it was generally believed that the justice 
of her administration was more highly valued by non- 
Europeans than the intimacy of social contact which 
other administrations had developed. At the close of 
the century, those who were concerned with colonial 
problems seem to have believed that the English had 
nothing to learn from the French, the Belgians or the 
Dutch. The German colonial system was new and very 
largely artificial. In any case, it was not regarded as 
successful, except perhaps in the organization of publie 
health; and our administrative tradition had left that 
and education in the hands of the missionaries. 


Now we face an entirely different situation, and the 


asaiks 


future of British colonial government requires careful 
and vigorous thinking. We cannot rest upon our laurels. 
The difliculties are greater and our ideals are less simple. 
We cannot now regard tropical areas under our juris- 
diction as “estates” to be worked for our benefit, 
although the Ottawa Conference seems to have been 
ignorant of the issues in non-self-governing areas under 
British jurisdiction. The peoples of those areas are no 
longer so submissive to European guidance as they were. 
Again, advances have been made in methods and ideals 
outside our jurisdiction. We cannot afford to neglect 
the advances made by the Dutch and the French during 
the past twenty years in their colonies. 

In all colonial areas some progress has occurred since 
the War, first under the influence of the Mandate System. 
The establishment of Mandates is an admission that the 
government of non-Europeans by Europeans is a matter 
of interest for the whole world ; that no nation in control 
of tropical peoples can justly use such control mainly for 
its own advantage. In reference to certain parts of 
Kast Africa it has been laid down as a principle of 
British policy ‘‘ that the interests of the African natives 
must be paramount, and that if and when those interests 
and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, 
the former should prevail.” Secondly, we now admit 
that an understanding of native traditions is essential 
as a basis for colonial government. Anthropology has 
ceased to be the measurement of skulls and the arm-chair 
analysis of travellers’ tales. It is now an interpretation 
of ritual concerning sex, marriage, death, agriculture 
and tribal authority, made from studies in the field 
with a view to governmental and educational problems. 
The uncontrolled anthropologist may advocate the 
preservation of barbarism in order that he may have 
more to study. But the colonial administrator can use 
the anthropologist’s knowledge without accepting his 
policy. Thirdly, government in non-European areas is 
no longer conceived simply in the terms of police and 
the maintenance of order. It is now closely concerned 
with the promotion of health and education. The 
methods of our own services in European countries for 
public health and education are themselves experimental ; 
and obviously the best methods of education in non- 
European societies are still more difficult for Europeans 
to discover. But, on the whole, it is agreed that native 
traditions must be intimately associated with the cduca- 
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tional and health-promoting services under our juris- 
diction. 

So much progress has been made within the past 
twenty years in colonial administration that it seems 
unkind to suggest that we have, so far, only touched the 
very edge of the problem. But if England has certainly 
done much in the past which is deserving of praise, there 
is all the more reason to hope that we shall be able to 
make a still more difficult step forward in the future. 
The central principle which alone can excuse despotism 
is that it should promote its own disappearance. Some 
of our traditionalists fifty years ago found it difficult 
enough to accept the inevitable in the growth of nation- 
ality in the Dominions: but nobody now doubts that 
“Dominion status ’’ means at least independence of the 
control of London. It will be still more difficult for many 
who have an intimate contact with non-European tropical 
peoples to grasp that we cannot long continue to control 
them according to our conceptions of what is good for 
them. The Mandates clause in the Covenant avoids the 
issue. It says that “‘ the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust”; but it does not say 
who is to be the judge of that well-being and development. 
An experienced Colonial Governor, however, Sir Donald 
Cameron, has plainly stated in Principles of Native 
Administration, 1930, that the Mandatory principle implies 
that our policy should aim at the time when the peoples 


George 


By E. F. 


T is strange that a man who for fifty years devoted 
himself to the writing of English prose, and excluded 
from his mind all other intellectual pursuits, should 
not have discovered his destiny till he was nearly thirty. 
At the age of fifteen he read Adam Bede and came to 
the conclusion that George Eliot misunderstood mother- 
hood altogether, and this, he maintained, was an obsession 
with him till, at the age of forty, he wrote Esther Waters 
to refute her. Yet when on the death of his father he 
became his own master at the age of eighteen, he went 
to Paris in order to study painting, and it was ten years 
before he convinced himself that he had no talent for 
that. During this period he had tried his hand at poetry, 
and before settling down to the work of this life, he 
published two volumes of verse. These books, Flowers 
of Passion and Pagan Poems, are probably the same 
in contents as those he had projected in Paris under the 
titles of Roses of Midnight and Poems of Flesh and Blood. 
Then came a moment of self-revelation. He left 
Paris, he left his belongings, including the python which 
he used to feed with live guinea-pigs on its awakening 
from its winter torpor, to be sold by auction, and 
migrated to London, settling in lodgings in the Strand. 
He was not, as has been often stated, forced to support 
himself by his pen, for he had an Irish estate, and he 
expressly tells us that he was of adequate independent 
means. But now he had read, like the writing on the 
wall, the runes of his destiny, and henceforth his destiny 
was his passion. The first thing to be done, since 
English was to be his vehicle, was to cast off all French 
influence. That was easy, for though he had_ been 
under the spell of Zola, of Flaubert and of Gautier, 
those masters had become to him “ sickly as faces grown 
old in gaslight,” and he turned off the gas. Then he 
must soak himself in English fiction, and his landlady 
lent him some books by George Meredith. He read 
Rhoda Fleming, and his mind “ astonished at receiving 
no sensation cried aloud like a child at a milkless breast.” 
He read Thomas Hardy and found in him nothing but 
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over whom we now exercise jurisdiction should “ stand by 
themselves.” 

This clearly does not involve any disregard {y 
non-native interests; but it does mean that despotisy 
should end. The form of government which should tak 
its place has still to be discovered; and its discovery 
should be the aim of our administration, for all: gover, 
ment is experimental and the best government educate 
the governor as well as the governed. Under the gener] 
guidance of this principle we have to extend to social anj 
occupational subjects the body of colonial law. Thy 
law is still in most colonies at the stage at which lay) 
was in England before 1832 ; but a committee now exist; 
to study this problem. Again, we have to provide for, 
much greater part to be played by non-European official 
in the administrative system. We in England can lean 
from the Dutch and the French in this matter, withouy 


making their mistakes ; for colonial government is noy 


a problem in comparative international studies. Further, | 
land-tenure, taxation, property-rights and many other 
details important for government have to be much mor 
closely studied: nobody now belicves that European 7 
individualism embodies the whole of human nature. It 
would be disastrous to allow under primitive conditions, 
for example, in Africa, the scramble for individual wealth 7 4 
to promote among non-Europeans the evils it has causel 
among us. q 


Moore E 


BENSON. 





an efficient journalist reporting the conversations at 
public-houses in the rural districts. He read Henry | 
James, whose books reminded him of polite evening 
parties, void of incident. He read R. L. Stevenson and 
figured him as an urbane well-dressed young man strolling 
in the Burlington Arcade. He re-read George Eliot, and 
thought of her (I cannot recall the exact phrase) as a 
sort of policeman of morals. Then he read Marius the © 
Epicurean, by Walter Pater, and here at last was) 
someone who could make music in the English tongue, q 
and who satisfied the artistic sense: English could be © 
a vehicle for self-expression. The works of Miss Margaret 
Veley, For Percival and Damocles, confirmed this con- 7 
viction. She had that ‘‘ rhythmic progression ” for which q 
he sought. Few people nowadays read Walter Pater 
(and thereby are the losers) and nobody, as far as I am 
aware, reads Miss Margaret Veley, but we owe them) 
our gratitude, for they seem to have been the god-parents, 7 
making promises in his name, of the young man who |” 
enriched the literature of England with works that) 
were presently hailed as classics. And may possibly” 
(who can tell ?) rank among the immortals. 
But the works of others interested George Moore AS 
very little: there was nothing in English fiction that 
approached perfection, and he cared for nothing that) 
fell short of that. He could be perversely enthusiastic 4 
over such a book as The Tenant of Wildfell Hall ani 
maintain that Anne Bronté, in the first half of that® 
forgotten book, easily surpassed her sisters, but it was) 
really perversity rather than enthusiasm that led hinyy 
to make so singular a statement. Never perhaps has” 
there been a writer, literary to his fingers’ ends, whe q 
cared so little for books. In later life he read practically a 
nothing, and therefrom drew the conclusion that nothing” 
in modern English literature was worth reading. He) 
built his own shrine, and as priest served at the alta 
which he dedicated to himself. Therein he showed bhi 
wisdom, for, indeed, there was no external influence 
that could have bettered what was brewing. His style) 
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was native and wholly self-evolved, and the beauty of 
it, in ferment already when he began to write prose, 
was its sheer simplicity: he said what he had to say 
with a supreme directness and economy, and to learn 
from others would have been a loss of his instinctive 
self-knowledge. Fiction and autobiography were the 
first fields for his tilling, and at once it was evident that 
there was a fresh force in English literature, underived 
from Walter Pater or any other. 4 Modern Lover and 
A Mummer’s Wife appeared: they were banned by the 
English libraries, and he never forgave them for this 
matchless advertisement. A Drama in Muslin followed, 
and then in 1894 he published Esther Waters. Whatever 
evolution may be in store for the art of story-telling, it 
js impossible to imagine one that will threaten its 
security as a classic. 

The South African War, he proclaimed, rendered 
residence in England intolerable: he could not eat the 
bread of so tyrannical a country, and he went back 
home to Ireland, the very thought of which, he had 
previously declared, filled him with nausea. This self- 
imposed exile turned his mind back to autobiographical 
work, and its main fruits were the trilogy of Hail and 
Farewell. They were formless, they were exquisite, they 
were the lovely, cantankerous musings of a man essentially 
solitary, infinitely sensitive, vindictive and abusive of 
most of his best friends, they were musings morally 
indefensible, but aesthetically irresistible. We read, we 
revel and we rebel, but how impotent is our insurrection ! 
He “ weaves a circle round us thrice,” and the magic 
binds us head and heart, and we glut ourselves on the 
honey-dew of bitter herbs. 

It is not only style that renders this trilogy and his 
other confessions masterpieces which he never surpassed : 
they render also a finished portrait, impressionistic and 
yet scrupulously detailed of himself or rather of his 
own view of himself. The biographer who founded his 
Life of George Moore on his various autobiographies would 


certainly produce a most misleading document. Memoirs 
of My Dead Life, for instance, is no more than a picture, 
painted with matchless charm and candour, of his reactions 
to situations which were coloured by his imagination, 
and we may guess that he never regarded than as more 
than a mirror of moods. He told stories of such to 
himself, he gave them a realistic setting, and some of 
the folk, such as Edmund Gosse, with whom he pictured 
himself conversing in Ebury Street strenuously denied 
that any such talks had ever taken place. Again, he was 
certainly jealous of authors who commanded a larger 
audience than himself, but he did not find it inconsistent 
to publish his later books in limited editions and at 
prices that made the purchase of them prohibitive 
to the ordinary reader. He despised the taste of the 
public and wrote, he said for the few, his family, his clan, 
and while taking all possible steps to keep it small we 
bitter at its not being more numerous. 

But how beautifully it was done, how infinite the pains 
he took to put forth a flawless production ! He wrote and 
he re-wrote, he revised and revised his revision, and the 
type must be worthy of the words, and the paper of the 
type. To his late period, which saw him lonely and 
indefatigable, belong The Brook Kerith, The Story-Teller’s 
Holiday, Daphnis and Chloe and Aphrodite in Aulis. Yet 
was he ever a citizen of the Greek Republie of letters, 
and did he ever attain that instinct of unconscious nudity ? 
To lay bare the soul or to lay bare the body was with him 
an affair to be conducted in the study or the studio, and 
he never quite got rid of the desire to shock others by the 
strippings which to the Greek were matters of course. 
As for The Brook Kerith the style alone supports those 
who can follow its interminable wanderings. Perhaps 
he recognized its essential defects, and strove to remedy 
them by an endless decoration of its banks. 

A great artist has passed. We hail him as he passes, 
but as long as words can minister to our sense of beauty, 
we shall not say Farewell. 


Fen Runners 


By Joun 


HE fen country is not to everybody's liking. It is 
indeed something of an acquired taste. For what 
is called “‘ impressive ’’ scenery, for Nature in her more 
changeful and capricious moods, you must look elsewhere. 
Rocky slope, wooded hill-top, leaping cascade—the fens 
‘an show you none of these things. Just a wide expanse of 
flatness, treeless and hedgeless for the most part, but 
carved into a chess-board pattern by the intersecting 
lines of dyke and lode and driftway. Here and there, 
where the ground rises a few feet above the dead level, 
you will find a sleepy village nestling round an old grey 
church like an island (as it once was) in the midst of a 
waste of water. Otherwise the monotony—if that is the 
right word—is unbroken. The dullest bit of country in 
the world ? Well, go there on some fine summer evening, 
and see for yourself. There is no painter like the sun ; 
and nowhere has he an ampler canvas on which to work, 
or greater scope for the deftest touches of his magic brush, 
for all the reckless profusion of his Titanic fancy. Watch 
the light dancing among the rushes, or glinting from the 
plumage of the water-fowl ; see it sweep onwards over the 
boundless plain, striking here a flash of emerald, there a 
touch of saffron or burnished gold, until all colours alike 
melt at last into amethyst on the distant horizon, where 
the grey towers of Ely rise majestic above the gathering 
haze, 
There are seasons when you will find the fens depressing. 
In midwinter, for example, they are not always at their 


PULLEN. 

happiest; and they have an awkward habit, when in 
dismal mood, of infecting their neighbours with their own 
low spirits. ‘The town of Cambridge, which stands sentinel 
over the district and used to sound her nightly curfew for 
the guidance of belated wanderers in the marshes, is 
specially liable to the infection. In spring or autumn she 
is radiant. Red creepers on crumbling grey walls, the 
first gleam of lilac and laburnum along the river banks ; 
in either livery the old town is in the plenitude of her 
beauty. But January has a different story to tell. Cold 
mists, drifting in from the surrounding flats, envelop the 
narrow streets in their unweleome embrace. On_ the 
dripping trees, on court and cloister and garden-plot, on 
Gothic archway or Tudor gable an atmosphere of drab 
monotony and discomfort settles remorselessly down. 

It has been so from time immemorial. The fenlands in 
the dead season were never more than half alive. There 
was but one magician that could quicken them into vita- 
lity, one Fairy Prince alone whose kiss could rouse the 
Sleeping Beauty out of her midwinter trance. A spell of 
hard frost changed the whole face of the countryside. 
Under its bracing influence the sleepy hollows shook off 
their torpor ; the villager forgot his ague and hibernated 
no more; every waterway rang with a cheerful sound as 
the steel blades of the skaters struck its frozen surface. 
“ After the snow,” wrote Charles Kingsley, ** would come 
the keen frost and bright sun and cloudless blue sky, and 
the fen-man’s yearly holiday, when, work being impossible, 
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all gave themselves up to play, and swarmed upon the ice 
on skates and sledges, to run races, township against town- 
ship, or visit old friends full forty miles away ; and met 
everywhere faces as bright and ruddy as their own, 
cheered by the keen wine of that dry and bracing frost.” 

“We never get any skating nowadays”: that is a 
complaint often heard on the lips of the middle-aged. Is 
our climate really changing, or is it a mere trick of the 
memory that throws a semi-glacial mirage over the half- 
forgotten past? Certain it is that, to those who recall 
the Cambridge of forty years ago, memories of skating 
stand out pre-eminently. It seems in the retrospect that 
the ice was always with us; that all roads led to Lingay 
fen, to the flooded meadows of Swavesey or yet further 
afield to the bleak levels of Littleport. There were 
winters—though rare, even in those days—when the Cam 
was frozen over and the journey from Cambridge to 
Ely could be made by ice. A most fascinating journey 
it was. If yoy were wise, you started early and took your 
time over it. No matter if more adventurous spirits, 
bent on covering the distance there and back before 
nightfall, hurtled past you as your pursued your leisurely 
course. There was no hurry ; time, object, destination— 
these were mere idle abstractions. You could always 
come home by train; and anyhow, what did getting there 
matter? What did anything in the world matter except 
gliding silently on for ever—stroke after stroke—through 
the dreaming loveliness of the frozen fens? “ Five miles 
from anywhere—no hurry !” so ran the legend of the old 
river-side inn where (again if you were wise) you stopped 
for luncheon. The genius of the place and hour revealed 
itself in those six simple words. 

Forty years ago: one looks back upon it as the golden 
age of English speed skating. The sport was still deeply 
rooted in the fen country: it was racy of the soil. The 
veteran Turkey Smart—* father ” of fen skaters—was no 
longer on the active list ; he had run his first race in the 
year of the Crimean war and his last some quarter of a 
century later. He rested on his laurels in his quiet 
Welney home ;_ but his stalwart nephews, Fish and Jim, 
still came to Lingay year after year to carry off the 
championship against all comers, and to maintain the fen 
tradition before the admiring eyes of half a county. 
There were other famous names as well : George and Isaac 
See—who came from Welney too, like the Smarts—Boon, 
Aveling, Tebbutt—but quo fessum rapitis, Fabii ? Enough 
that they were afl great in their day and fought many a 
doughty battle at Lingay and Littleport. It was always 
an exciting moment at Lingay when the “ fen-runners ” 
—so we always termed them—made their appearance 
upon the ice. It was their habit, in the intervals between 
the racing heats, to sail superbly round the outer ring, 
while the rest of us, or such as felt the prick of ambition, 
pounded breathlessly after them in the desperate attempt 
to keep a place at their heels. The attempt grew more 
desperate with each succeeding round, but the lure was 
irresistible: young or old—schoolboy, yokel or town- 
bred artisan—all threw themselves into the mad pursuit. 
Even a grave University professor, who had been prac- 
tising figures all the morning, would forget his expert 
scorn for mere speed and join the flying procession. 
Somehow, it made one think the better of experts—and of 
University professors, 

You could buy cups of tea at Lingay which bore no 
resemblance, in point of taste, to cups of tea anywhere 
else; also oranges, whose vendors invariably advertised 
them, in hoarse staccato, as “ like wine.” Why like wine, 
nobody ever discovered: they were not in the least like 
wine, or indeed like anything except sour oranges. But 
sour or not, they are part of the picture ;_ so are the cups 
of tea; so is the row of willows just across the river, the 


——=> 


railway embankment at the bottom .of the field, the ling 
of beer barrels that marked the racing track, the flying 
figure of the champion as he plunged past the winning post, 
with his rival only a few strides behind him, between g 
double line of shouting onlookers. (See the _profesgo, 
again, shouting louder than anybody!) The picture 
fades away, as the early winter twilight deepens. Well, 
the happiest of days must come to an end ; let us slip off 
and have our skates unscrewed before there is a general 


scramble for the chairs. We have a two-mile tramp back 7 


to Cambridge before us; but there will be blazing fires 
and cheerful faces at the other end, and at night the 
fen-runner’s dreamless sleep. 


Correspondence 


The Average American and the Debts 
(Though the situation has in some respects changed since this 


letter was written, it presents a point of view which demand ~~ 


consideration.) 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Srr,—I know England well, and I think I can say that I know bs 


this country equally well. I am sure I know it much better 
than those Englishmen, whether in the Diplomatic Service 
or out of it, who see America through the variously tinted 
glasses of Washington. I know Washington, and I know how 


easy it is to gain false impressions there of almost everything, ~ 
Out here on the Pacific Coast, three thousand miles away fron 


re 


Be RY Sei fe tte el aa 


Washington, but tremendously in touch as we are with the 
rest of the country and with the Far East, it is possible to get 
a view in something like true perspective. 

One great fact stands out clearly, and should be understood 
clearly in England. It is this : that the depression has hit 
this country—east, west north and south—so hard that any 
suggestion of any addition to national burdens rouses indigna- 
tion as nothing else can. The statement constantly heard and 
constantly emphasized that any remission of Debt to foreign 
countries would add just that amount of indebtedness to the 
American people is final for the average American citizen, 
There is no use reasoning with him. There is no use telling 
him that the only medium in which these Debts can be repaid 
is the medium in which they were originally contracted— 
namely, goods. Accustomed as he is to his own vast country, 
the average Amcrican thinks no further than this : that if he 
lends a friend $5.00, that friend, if he is honest, will repay him 
on the due date $5.00 The whole question is now out of the 
field of politics and absolutely in the field of psychology. The 
American people, hard pressed themselves, are stolid and 
sullen on the issue. Any attempt at evasion will only confirm 
and consolidate this mental attitude. On the other hand, any 
evidence of a whole-hearted determination to ‘* do the right 
thing,” no matter what the difficulties and hardships 
involved, would meet an immediate response. 

The first intimation of Great Britain’s decision to pay, 
following the second Stimson Note, relieved the tension 
throughout the country to an amazing extent. On the street 


cars, on the train, everywhere, one was conscious of a strong | 


revulsion of feeling in favour of England. England was 
being true to herself. She had been the first to fund her 
indebtedness, had received the hardest deal of any of the 
debtors, and was the first to come through at a difficult time. 
This wave of feeling was almost reversed a few hours after- 
wards when the mistake was made in London of attaching 
reservations to this declaration of willingness to pay, thus 
momentarily robbing it of all its psychological effect. But 


this unfortunate mistake was largely rectified by the terms. of 3 


Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House, and Great Britain's 
determination to ‘** honour her signature ” was immediately 
set forth in blazing contrast with France’s virtual default. 
Will Rogers hit the nail on the head, as he so often does, when he 
wrote, “ England never stood higher in American opinion than 
to-day. That was the cheapest hundred million they ever 
spent.” 

If I could talk to the Foreign Office in London now I would 
be inclined to say, ** For heaven’s sake, have done with France 
on this question.” France, as far as America is concerned, is 
down and out. ‘The Lafayette buncombe of the War now no 
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fonger operates and the disillusionment is complete. I notice 
that in his speech before the Chamber Herriot made a great 
point of maintaining “ our solidarity with England,” which 
from “ cordiality ” was becoming a “ veritable fraternity.” 
Misfortune makes strange bedfellows, but I personally feel 
very strongly that England would do well to seize this oppor- 
tunity which the gods are providing to get rid of this particular 
bedfellow, and cut loose from this particular fraternity on the 
Debt question. 

Does this sound Machiavellian ? If so, it is so only on the 
surface. The hole of the pit whence they are digged is the 
same for Great Britain and the United States. Theirlanguage 
is the same; their traditions are the same; their sense of 
honour is the same. The points of unity between England 
and France, and France and the United States are all on the 
surface. England and the United States go down together, 
France and all other nations for that matter to a greater or less 
extent are quickly left behind. 'To-day we have gotten down 
to bedrock. England without France would act and react 
rightly on this issue, and such right reaction would have a 
tremendous repercussion in this country. If there is the states- 
man in England or if he arises in time to take this matter in 
hand, England and America can settle the debt question 
without difficulty and so lead the way out for all the 
world. 

I must add one word about Mr. Chamberlain’s unfortunate 
reference— immediately cabled out here—in the House of 
Commons to “ arguments which might not appeal to the 
Middle West, but would appeal to the more responsible and 
more informed sections of opinion in the United States.” To 
anyone who knows the United States the unfairness and 
unsoundness of such a statement must be apparent. In some 
respects the Middle West: is the best-informed section of the 
country, but even if it lived and moved and had its being in a 
maelstrom of moronism the dictate of wisdom would be that 
such a remark should never be made. Could not someone 
get up in the House and pay some well-considered but emphatic 
tribute to the intelligence and practicality of the Middle West ? 
Eyen the most dyed-in-the-wool Easterner recognizes these 
qualities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CoRRESPONDENT IN THE Far WEST. 

San Francisco 


The Theatre 
“The Winter’s Tale.” By William Shakespeare. 
At the Old Vic. 


Tur jealousy of Leontes is without motive; Bohemia has no 
coastline. Delphos is not an island ; nobody keeps queens in 
cold storage. Who cares ? 

Who cares? This is a winter's tale, an entertainment 
disowning reality in its title. If we are stinted of cause, we get 
full measure of effect. It is no good saying that Leontes has 
no reason to be jealous when he so obviously and interestingly is. 
The child who said, “I don’t believe it,’’ when he saw a giraffe 
spoilt his own pleasure at the spectacle. There are some things 
from which we have no right to expect plausibility. Among 
them are the plays of Shakespeare’s later period. 

That element of the preposterous which underlies the 
structure of The Winter’s Tale does not mar the surface of the 
drama. The situations, however arbitrarily conceived, are 
handled with vigou rand precision. The Queen’s plight, the 
frenzy and later the remorse of Leontes, Paulina’s loyalty, 
the threats to the happiness of the lovers—all these things 
touch us as they are intended to. Each scene will rule our 
emotions for a little if we let it, each is capable of a certain 
power ; it would be pedantic to object that each has in fact 
usurped it. 

Structurally the play is not so much shapeless as the wrong 
shape. Perdita’s parentage is too slender, or perhaps too 
colourless, a thread to link the pastoral with the palatial ; 
among the cabbages we forget the kings. But what we lose 
in continuity we gain in variety. The characters, even when 
they are no more than puppets, have life and colour. Between 
Sicily and Bohemia, between the coney-catcher and the court 
official, between lust and sunshine, there is plenty to divert us. 
The Winter's Tale acts well. 


It should, however, act a great deal better than it does at 
the Old Vic, where it suffers from a depiorably ineffectual 
production. The scenes in Bohemia are acted before curtains, 
whose unashamed drabness is venial because unobtrusive ; 
but Sicily is after Balieff—a long way after, and Florizel and 
Perdita must lyricize their passion in a setting whose in- 
sufferable quaintness exemplifies all too well the patronizing 
facetiousness of the interior decorators of nurseries. The 
clothes are terrible. And, weak as the machinery of the play 
is, it is not strengthened by the producer’s disregard of the 
time-factor ; those sixteen years which have turned the 
King’s head white have left scarcely a wrinkle on his attendants. 

But these faults cannot obscure all the merits of the play, 
nor the excellence of much of the acting. Alike in torment 
and repose Mr. Malcolm Keen’s Leoptes is a well-judged, 
robust, and impressive performance. ‘The Emperor of 
Russia was my father,” says Hermione ; and Miss Veronica 
Turleigh reveals a Tchekovian depth and a Tchekovian 
simplicity in the Queen’s sufferings. This was a doomed 
lady from the first, and Miss Turleigh lent her a fine 
fatalistic dignity. Not all the maunderings of Victorian 
scholarship over Shakespeare’s heroines have power to 
suggest a Perdita as peerless as Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s. She 
filled the stage with a quick and eager beauty, adroitly 
concealing the fact that Shakespeare had given her nothing 
else to fill it with. But the subtlest performance of all was 
Mr. Roger Livesey’s Clown, a splendid and incalculable zany. 
Nor must we forget the Bear, who devoured Antigonus (off 
stage) with audible relish. It is for me a standing source of 
regret that Shakespeare never explored more fully the dramatic 
value of the larger carnivora; particularly in relation to 
Faithful Old Lords. PETER FLEMING, 


Poetry 
The End 


Soon, when the Sun despairs in heaven, 
And space and time go blind, 

War and wisdom, love and folly, 

Shall drop from humankind. 


No heat to rouse their dead desire, 
No light to lead their pride, 
The sons of men shall vanish then, 
The guided with the Guide. 


Ricnarpb Cuurci. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tur SPECTATOR,” JANUARY 26TH, 1833. 

The Committee of Delegates of the united parishes of Westminster 
met on Tuesday evening, at the British Coffeehouse in Cockspur 
Street, to consider of measures to procure the repeal of the House 
and Window Taxes. Mr. Browne of Regent Street was in the chair. 
It was agreed to call “ parochial meetings throughout Westminster, 
in furtherance of the objects which the Committee had in view.” It 
was stated, that some of the principal parishes in the metropolis 
were already in motion, and that the sixteen metropolitan members 
would vote for the abolition of these taxes. 


*” ” * * 


PracticaAL WorkKING OF THE House or Commons.—We consider 
it to be the unquestionable right of the people to be informed in 
what way their Representatives in Parliament perform their duties. 
We therefore proposed a plan by which a record of their Votes, 
Attendance, and Absence should be kept and published. No 
faithful representative could object to this—no careless or dishonest 
one would probably dare to oppose it. We therefore trust that it 
will be adopted at once. It is but an act of common justice to the 
useful and laborious servants of the public, that their merits should 
not be hidden, or their services under-valucd, through ignorance. 

* * * * 
THE MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanaer, Frmay Evenina. 

The fluctuations of the weck, though extensive, have not been so 
great as somo woe have recently had to record. Almost all descrip- 
tions of Stock are now at higher prices than last week, thouzh they 
do not maintain the highest quotations to which they have reached. 

In the Foreign Market, large investments are still made, par- 
ticularly in Dutch, Belgian, and Russian Bonds ; and the prices of 
all these securities would have been much higher, but for the large 
supply which an eminent capitalist continually brings to Market. 
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Country Life 
A CoLLectTIVE CounrRY MARKET. jardin ” is a great maxim, but it is improved by the postscript 
About midsummer an experiment in both production and “and market the surplus.” 

marketing was started in East Grinstead on the lines of an * * * 1 
earlier trial trip. Its success and its possibilities have aston- There are many signs that the local and the. co-operatiye 
ished perhaps most of those who have watched its progress. markets are coming into their own. Roadside marketing hag 
A few smallholders have raised their income from little to established itself in all the more intensive areas of cultivation, SI 
much ; and much extra money has come into many poor such as Pershore and the fruit areas of Kent. That great y 
homes. More than this—from the national point of view— farmer Mr. Tanner, whose loss is everywhere deplored, had te 
production has increased hand over fist. This modest, come near to his ideal of selling £1,000 worth of stuff at the th 
thoughtful beginning has now been formally christened. roadside of his farm at Kingston Bagpuze. A chain of collec. m 
A name has been given to its principle and practice; and tive country markets would mark real progress, and be of 
the meaning of the name is worth the enquiry of producers inestimable benefit both to producer and consumer. ; =a 
or would-be producers all over the country: smallholders, * * * * de 
ex-soldiers, members of Women’s Institutes and their urban A RINGED STARLING. ‘ is 
counterpart, men who are out of work, those who have How widespread is the habit of ringing birds for the sake en 


command of any patch of ground may take a hand to their 
profit. I would venture that most dangerous thing, a definite 
prophecy, that ‘we shall see about Britain a steady extension 
of the ‘“ Collective Country Market” as established at East 


Grinstead. 
x * * * 


What precisely is this Collective Country Market ? The 
market has been held on Saturdays only. Stalls are taken 
- for a small fee by individuals or co-operative groups—of 
small holders, allotment-holders, Women’s Institutes or 
whoever may please. Prices are based on a weekly bulletin 
send out by the Ministry of Agriculture. Eight stalls were 
taken before the market started in May, and a coffee stall, 
which paid well, was added. The market manager over 
the group of stalls at East Grinstead finds a steadily, indeed 
a rapidly increasing demand for the produce from individual 
purchasers, and for what is left over at the end of the day from 
professional caterers in the town. It is already found that a 
wholesale branch is necessary for the full development of 
the scheme. It has been astonishing how quickly and thor- 
oughly the deinand for fresh produce has increased production. 
One producer picked out 3,000 extra lettuces, children took 
up allotments, and new little industries, including watercress- 
growing, and the making of special cream cheeses came into 
being. 

* * * * 

Such an organization as this, which gives the smallest pro- 
ducer the benefit of as good a market as anyone else, provides 
opportunity for all sorts of practical technical instruction, 
in grading, jam-making, scientific cultivation or what not. 
It is something to know that the experiment and its idea 
much interested Sir Horace Plunkett in the last months of 
his life; and his hopefulness is being justified. I hear of 
enquiries from as far afield as Durham. This is not the 
place to describe in detail the work of the Market Manager 
or the smaller details of the Organization. Those who wish for 
more precise information, or think of starting such a market, 
will be sent a printed leaflet and receive other help by applying 
to the Provisional Chairman, Kathleen Countess of Falmouth, 
c/o Mr. A. Bowman, 7 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Lady Falmouth’s knowledge of what the right kind of co- 
operation may mean springs, in part, from long experience 
of a co-operators’ creamery, due to her initiative, in Cornwall. 

i * * % 


Waat An Acre Can Do. 

The idea of the market, which owes much to Mrs. Musgrave, 
who has had experience of such movements in the United 
States, springs from a perception of the immense amount of 
food a small plot may produce. It is, for example, recorded in 
the leaflet that 


““The principal of a preparatory school in Brighton had an 
allotment of one acre, partly given to fruit, chickens, ducks and 
rabbits. She raised vegetables enough to feed fifty people for 
nine months of the year, made 1,000 1b. of jams from the trees 
in the enclosure, fed the boys on ducks, chickens and rabbits, 
and took six dozon eggs to the hospital on Christmas day over 
and above what was needed for the school-and had been put down 
in water-glass.” 


This example, with a hundred others, illustrates and confirms 
Prince Kropotkin’s famous thesis in Fields, Factories and 
Workshops. Under glass an acre may yicld £1,000 worth of 
produce in a year. A perception of such possibilities is an 
invaluable lesson to any community. ‘Jl faut cultiver notre 





of discovering their migrations we know by an increasing 
number of examples ; but the flourish can be put on the study 
only by those who find the ringed birds. For example: a 
farmer near Colchester, distressed to find his sprouting wheat 
much destroyed by starlings, shot a certain number. On the ; 
leg of one of them was an aluminium ring bearing the legend 
“ Rossitten Germania 53843.’ The ring is being sent to the 
ringers and we shall know precisely when and where the bird 
was ringed in Germany. But we also want to know whether 
the starling is of the Continental or English variety, for the 7 
two differ (as woodcock are alleged to vary); and it needs | 
an expert to be sure of the difference. Finders of ringed birds 
would aid science by preserving the bird as well as reporting 


the ring. 
* * * * 


Tne GARDEN CENSUS. 

It is the engaging habit of some countrymen to keep a census 
of the birds that visit their garden and of those that nest there, 
Among such records as I have heard or seen lately the tale of 
the urban dweller most astonishes me. For example : last 
year, in a small garden in St. John’s Wood, appeared a number 
of the migrant warblers, including the chiffchaff and willow 
warbler, and wagtails, beside the commoner home birds, in- 
cluding the brown owl. The very longest list known to me 
comes from a friend in Hampshire, where on just an acre of 
ground sixty-five species of birds have been marked down in | 
the carefully kept register. It would add to the interest of 7 
such lists if mammals were included. How few are so much as 7 
noticed—hedgehogs, shrews, voles and various sorts of mice‘! 
Twice while waiting for a front door to be opened I have seen 7 
the smallest of all mammals, the harvest mouse, appear from 
the neighbourhood of the boot-scraper. The dainty little beast 
is as well worth attraction and feeding—it will feed from the 
hand—as any of the common birds. 

* * * % 





Tue UrBAn Brirp. 
It has been explained why the black-headed gulls came | 
to London. They were driven by the unusually hard winter F  . 
of 1895 and so acquired the habit. Doubtless the explanation | 3] 
is sound; but there must be other reasons; for the gulls © 
are not alone in this unnatural preference. A large number of 





other birds have found out the towns: starlings, duck, carrion Sir, 
crows and owls are some of the species ; and in regard to star- of tl 
lings, the massing of great congregations or “ murmurations” in OUT 

London and in other big towns is tolerably new. Perhaps Gov 
Spectator correspondents who have helped to date the arrival shor 
of the gulls will help also to date the starlings’ change of * 6) 
habit. When were the ledges of St. Paul’s, of St. Martin’s knox 
Church, of the British Museum and National Gallery, or the TI 
trees by the Savoy Chapel, first occupied by multitudes? i 
The starling is, of course, a famous mimic; and though I ™ N 
do not think his arrival in London was an imitation of the preci 
gulls’, he has copied some of their ways. I have watched pel 
them picking up scraps off the flowing waters of the Thames . 
with awkward success. Their short wings and heavy bodies ; 
are ill-fitted for the job, but are good enough if the temptation, a 
and therefore the intention, are strong. -A very surprising | ri 
addition to the birds of London is reported by the Chancellor 7 eo 
of the Exchequer, who saw that loveliest of our small birds, 9 | pt 
grey wagtail, in St. James's Park. The species is, I think, 7 pom 


multiplying near London, 





W. Beacu Tnomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our ‘** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux Specraror.] 


THE SCANDAL OF THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The article entitled “‘ The Scandal of the Slums,” in 
your issue of January 13th, is a moderate statement of a 
terrible state of affairs. Everyone who knows at first hand 
the actual plight of the poorer paid wage-earners in London 
must be profoundly disturbed at the prospect before them. 

The Government’s programme as contained in their Housing 
and Rent Bills—so far, at least, as London is concerned—is 
definitely not an advance to battle against bad housing: it 
is a retreat. It must be clearly understood that private 
enterprise will not provide dwellings in London to let at rents 
within the capacity to pay of the poorer wage-earning classes 
(income, say, 40s. to 60s. a week). 

The really urgent housing needs of London are twofold : 
(1) replacement of slum dwellings by decent homes at low 
rents; and (2) a large additional number of low-rented 
dwellings to supply the needs of the poorer paid families now 
living either in the slums or under conditions of overcrowding 
which amount to slumdom. The re-housing of these poorer 
families is the essence of the London housing problem to-day. 
_ So far as object No. (1) is concerned, the future operation 
of the 1930 Act, as forecast by the Minister, far from conquering 
the slums, is unlikely even to keep pace with the progressive 
deterioration into slumdom of existing old property. Further, 
the Government’s programme extinguishes all prospect of 
achieving object No. (2). It will not add to the number of 
low-rented dwellings. The Rents Bill will slow down the rate 
at which the cheap dwellings are being diminished, but will 
not arrest that process. 

It is a great misfortune that economy is considered to 
necessitate the entire scrapping of the 1924 Act, and it is to 
be feared that, in the long run, this will prove expensive and 
unprofitable economy. It will certainly bear hardly upon a 
class of the population which is perhaps harder hit already 
than any other by wage cuts and unemployment combined. 

The good work being done by the voluntary housing societies 
-—a form of semi-philanthropic private enterprise to which 
tribute on several occasions been paid by Government spokes- 
men in Parliament—will be interrupted, and in many cases 
rendered impossible. 

It is to be hoped that a determined effort will be made 
during the passage of these Bills through Parliament to 
make them correspond more fully with the urgent needs of 
the situation. The abolition of the slums and the provision 
of decent houses for the poorer wage-earners are, I believe, 
quite definitely objects for which the people of this country 
are prepared to make further and considerable sacrifices.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., BA.rour OF BURLEIGH 
: (Chairman, Kensington Housing Trust, Ltd.). 

81 Bedford Gardens, W.8. 


[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The article in your issue of January 13th on “* The Scandal 
of the Slums” is opportune, for there is a real danger that 
our representatives in Parliament may fail to see that the 
Government Bill, assuming the best about it, can go but a 
short way to solve that part of the housing problem which 
is recognized as most urgent by those who have first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. 

This Department of the University of Liverpool has been 
engaged for three years in making a survey of social conditions 
on Merseyside. We are, therefore, in a position to give fairly 
precise figures as to certain broad aspects of overcrowding 
and poverty, based on data relating to nearly 7,000 families 
obtained by visiting one in thirty of all working-class houses. 

It was discovered that one out of every four families 
sampled shared houses with one or more other families. 
In one ward of Liverpool five houses were found each containing 
six Or more families. Also, on the standard of overcrowding 
adopted—which took age and sex into account, as well as 
the number of persons in each household—one family out of 
every nine was living in overcrowded conditions. 

Some families who could afford to pay a higher rent remain 


overcrowded because they cannot find suitable accommodation 
near to their work. It is unlikely that their case will be 
met by the speculative builder who builds where land is cheap. 
Slum clearance and the provision of tenements in central 
areas are essential. But in many cases poverty is, if not the 
cause, the companion of overcrowding. Such association 
is ‘most frequent when the chief earner is unemployed or only 
casually employed, as was the experience in over 20 per cent. 
of the families visited—and this before the acute depression 
began. Here are two examples out of many which might be 
quoted: A coal carter, with wife and five children living 
in two rooms; he had not worked for five years and the 
wife kept the home together by selling vegetables. A marine 
fireman, with wife and two sons (twenty and thirteen), living 
in one room; the elder son was earning a small wage as a 
bill-poster, but the father was unemployed and had run out of 
benefit. 

Sixteen per cent. of all the families sampled on Merseyside 
were, at the time of the investigation, below the poverty 
line. It is clear that even an inclusive rent of 10s. a week 
is too high for a class that is chronically poor. We have to 
face the fact that such families are often dependent on the 
Social Services. A man with a wife and three children, for 
instance, would get 29s. 3d. as unemployment pay, or 30s. 
as public assistance (in this area) assuming the head were 
long out of work. If rent were to take 10s. out of this sum, 
the balance would not suffice to feed the family on the Mersey- 
side poverty scale, and there would be nothing at all left 
for clothing, cleaning, light, fuel or other necessaries.—I am, 
Sir, &e., D. Carapnoc JONES, 

(The Liverpool School of Social Science 

19 Abercromby Square. and Administration). 


BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of THe Specrator.] 
S1r,—I read with considerable interest the article, ‘‘ Business 
and the Schools,” by Sir Francis Goodenough, appearing in 
your issue of January 12th. I agree with the general concern 
expressed by Sir Francis as to the need for a thorough reor- 
ganization and possible rebuilding from new foundations of 
business education. Just prior to the Great War I had an 
opportunity of examining German educational methods on 
the spot, and remember very distinctly conveying to the then 
President of the Board of Education in an interview (arranged 
under the auspices of the Trades Union Congress) that my 
firm impression was that we had to fear far more the German 
educational methods than a big German Navy (there was 
then the cry, ‘‘ We want eight ; we won’t wait’). Ever since 
then I have been stressing the desirability of reorganizing 
our educational system from the commercial and industrial 
aspect. 

I am, however, very much perturbed at the trend in certain 
circles of wanting to create a cast-iron rigid system of recruit- 
ment based upon pre-industry educational opportunity, and 
it would have been interesting as well as important if Sir 
Francis had amplified his statement “that every firm should 
have a definite policy of recruitment for each grade, and a 
clear knowledge of the sources from which the right type of 
recruit can be obtained for each.’’ Brain potentiality does 
not depend entirely upon the school the future entrant into 
industry and commerce attends, but I agree that brain-power 
does depend upon the education, quantitative and qualitative, 
which the future entrant into business is able to receive before 
he starts his business career. 

Everything therefore depends upon opportunity, and I have 
a strongly rooted objection to positions in business being 
restricted to those who have had better pre-industrial oppor- 
tunities than others, because experience has gone to show that, 
given the opportunity, the children of working-class parents 
can be as successful in business as those who have had better 
opportunities than they, as far as school educational equipment 
is concerned. Until we have a free and broad highway to the 
Universities every facility should be given to the early entrant 
into business to take advantage of opportunities that exist 
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by which he can become qualified for high industrial posts—for 
example, day-time continuation classes and courses and 
evening study. There are other facilities at the disposal of 
employers of labour which I need not enumerate here to enable 
them to judge of the potentialities of those in their employ- 
ment. It is just as necessary to have an intelligent economic 
democracy as an intelligent political democracy, and I hope 
that the leaders of industry and commerce will not overlook 
this fundamental fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT H,. ELVIN 
(General Secretary, National Union of 
Clerks and Administrative Workers). 
17-20 Holborn Hall, London, W.C.1. 


SCHOOLS AS A NUISANCE 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—No doubt many of your readers followed the ‘* Hamp- 
stead Nursery School” case, when on January 19th an 
injunction was granted to restrain Miss Tudor-Hart from 
* carrying on her Nursery School so as to be a nuisance to her 
neighbours.” 

With other parents of children two to seven years old at 
the Heath Nursery School I gave evidence and cannot add to 
that. But may I ask other London parents to consider the 
effects of this verdict ? It will make the existence of modern 
nursery schools difficult, if not impossible, in residential dis- 
tricts, where they are most needed. The injunction was 
granted because (1) ** the garden was too small for the number 
of children” ;_ to remedy this the judge suggested subdividing 
it, (2) because “any excessive noise the children made was 
not quickly enough suppressed ” by the staff. 

As a result of this Miss Tudor-Hart has to pay the costs of a 
two and a half days’ trial, practically equivalent to a fine of, 
say, £1,000. In fact, if very young children occasionally 
disturb dwellers in residential roads, who ‘“‘ might be pre- 
disposed listeners *’ in the words of the judge, their teacher 
must pay a sum large enough to cripple many schools, with 
the threat of more to come. Yet the judge commended the 
usefulness of this school to present-day parents, and remarked 
that *‘ nothing complained of by the plaintiff could be said to 
be due to any underlying weakness in the principles on which 
the school was conducted.” 

Everyone can sympathise with those disturbed by excessive 
noise in London. But surely an attempt to crush an ad- 
mittedly good Nursery School out of existence with legal 
“big guns” and costs is discreditable in a city proud of 
educational progress.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hucu Burnasy. 

16 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


|The injunction granted debars Miss Tudor-Hart not from 
continuing to carry on her school, but from carrying it on “ so 
as to be a nuisance to her neighbours.” The question seems 
to be one of degree. It is obviously desirable that there 
should be nursery schools, but obviously also there must be 
some limit to the disturbance caused by noise in peaceful 
neighbourhoods. In this case the judge, having heard the 
evidence, apparently concluded that the noise was excessive, 
and implied, what is, after all, common sense, that it should 
be possible to carry on a nursery school efficiently with a 
degree of noise to which neighbours could not reasonably 


object.._Ep. The Spectator.] 
AN IRISH REPUBLIC 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—There has been lately in England a considerable amount 


of loose talk on the subject of Ireland leaving the Empire. 
What is meant by “ Ireland’? ? The Free State or the whole 
country ? It is certain that the Six Counties have no intention 
of leaving the Empire or of being pushed out. ‘“ Ireland 
Jeaving the Empire,” therefore, means the Free State leaving 
it. Would England consent ? There are no doubt many 
magnanimous souls untroubled by any knowledge of Ireland 
or of Trish affairs who would say : *‘ If the Free State does not 
wish for partnership with us, let it go ; we wish it no ill.” If 
they knew a little about the country, their magnanimity 
would express itself differently ; and, if they gave due weight 
to the fact that nothing less than the separation of the whole 
of Ireland from the Empire would satisfy the Republicans, they 





eel 


would recognize that justice was as necessary as magnanimity 
in dealing with the country. Justice for the Six Counties, it 
not for the Free State Minority. If the Free State became, 
republic, the Six Counties would certainly be attacked. No 
directly and openly, perhaps, but by means of outrage ang 
assassination. England would be forced before long 
interfere, and interference might have to end in reconquey 
and the waste of all the political education which made possibje 
the present Dominion status of Southern Ireland.—I am, Sir 
«e., H.R. ¢, 
Dublin. 


RACING WITHOUT BETTING 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Str,—While in general agreement with your article, “The ~ 
Doom of the Tote,” there is one aspect to which I feel you 
did not attach sufficient importance. 

I quote from the article : ‘* But the Commission goes much 
further than that. The two problems, it claims, differ net 
only in degree but in character, in that the greyhound-racing 
track exists by and for betting, particularly totalizator | 
betting, while horse-racing has its own raison Wétre, and © 
would continue if no money were ever laid on horses at all.” 
But does this claim that betting is not necessary to horse. 
racing bear close examination ? 

Among the patrons of horse-racing are undoubtedly many 
to whom betting has no incentive, but this cannot be said of 
the majority, and it is this majority which is largely respon 
sible for the spending of the money essential for the upkeep 
of horse-racing. All the various occupations to be found in 
the racing ‘* industry *°—bookmakers, tote employees, trainers, 
jockeys, racecourse employees—to mention the most promi- 
nent, all exist on the money spent and lost by racehorse 
owners and the racing public. 

There are a number of racehorse owners to whom betting 
has no attraction, but to most, the pride and pleasure of 
owning racehorses would be insufficient without the oppor- 
tunity of wagering when desired. What of the average 
racing visitor? I suggest that a candid confession would 
reveal that while the sport as a spectacle was to a degree 
inviting, the presence of betting facilities was the real attrac- 
tion. That one might gain financially by the success of a 
certain horse is, I submit, the determinant factor in watching 
a horse-race. 

Presuming that horse-racing without betting still retained 
sufficient owners of horses to justify the continuance of the 
sport, present racecourse companies (mostly on a profit-making 
basis) would quickly find that without public support conse- 
quent upon the disappearance of betting facilities their 
means of profit would have gone. 

That betting is an economic necessity to horse-racing was 





recognized when the Racecourse Betting Act was legalized. Ss 
The purposes of this Act were to provide by means of the a 


totalisator money for the improvement of horse-breeding ; 
in other words, financial support to horse-racing from betting. 
While these purposes have so far failed, it must not be over- 
looked that racecourse companies have derived a large extra 
income from the working of the Act. This is by the power 
they were given, of charging bookmakers extra for the privilege 
of conducting their businesses. The Act did not stipulate that 
these extra charges should be devoted to any particular 
purpose, hence racecourse companies can distribute this 
income in whatsoever manner they may choose. While it 
could be used for the purpose of increasing dividends ; on the 
other hand, it could be utilised for increasing prize-money or 
decreasing entrance charges, which purposes might be inter- 
pretated as indirect inducements for the breeding of better 
race-horses and the improvement of racing generally. 

It has already been forecast that the Commission in its 
final report will recommend that all betting facilities away from 
horse-racing courses should be abolished. Should this prove 
true, it would imply recognition by the Commission that bet- 




























ting was essential to horse-racing. But this mere presumption 
does not destroy the fact that ‘* away ” betting is an essential 
part of the present horse-racing structure. Many “ stable” 
commissions are invested with the credit bookmakers (starting 
price offices), for the reason that if the whole of the com- 
mission was placed with the course bookmakers, the prices 
obtained might be unduly cramped, Thus, the money is 
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spread over a larger field. Again, the “ away ” betting facilities 
enable ordinary racegoers to retain their interest in horse- 
racing when unable to attend race-meetings. Ft must be 
remembered that many racegoers are unable to attend many 
meetings, and if deprived of betting facilities during the 
intervening periods, their whole interest in the sport might 
be easily destroyed. While the racecourse totes cannot be said 
to have enjoyed even a fair degree of success, their position 
would be even worse at the present time if they had not 
by the aid of a credit agency garnered some of the “ away ” 
betting. 

Prohibition of ‘‘ away ” betting would necessitate omission 
from the Press of all mention of betting odds, but that they 
would not become known to horse-racing followers is not a 
logical conclusion.—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. ALPE. 

“Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, 

Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


MAN AND GOD 
[To the Editor of Tur Svecraror.] 
Sin,—Might I, as a member of the Church of Ireland, and, in 
so being, a Catholic, protest against the way in which Canon 
(, E. Raven (Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge) uses 
the term “ Catholic ” throughout his article, ** Man and God,” 
in the January 20th issue of your paper ? 

Surely the professor as a member of the Anglican Com- 
munion does not exclude himself—to say nothing of other 
non-Roman Catholic Christians—from membership of the Holy 
Catholic Church in which he professes his belief every day of 
his life in reciting “‘ The Apostle’s Creed.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry S. pr ra M. Harrvn. 

Montague Villas, Tandragee, Co. Armagh. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—I venture to comment on two letters in The Spectator 
of January 13th and 20th. On January 18th, Mr. Coppersmith 
writes: ‘* There is a dishonest side—I have known benches 
before which it was impossible to convict or acquit a friend 
or an enemy, as the case might be, of the tribunal.” 

On January 20th “ A Clerk” writes: ‘ Mr. Coppersmith 
touches lightly on dishonest Benches—such do—alas !—exist.” 
These are very scrious statements to make against His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace, whose first qualification is 
good character. There are in this country approximately 
24,000 men and 2,300 women magistrates. 

Jf Magistrates had been a failure and guilty of dishonest 
practices, would they have “flourished and waxed more 
powerful for 600 years * ?—I quote again from “ A Clerk’’! 
Moreover, would the Justices have been and still be, in an 
increasing degree, entrusted with larger jurisdiction by the 
higher legal authorities, and, in addition, retain the confidence 
of their fellow citizens ? 

In my view, the average number of Magistrates sitting 
together in a Court of Justice is, say, five. Is it suggested 
that five J.P.’s—representative of every rank of society— 
“put their heads together” to convict or acquit a friend or 
an enemy—as the case might be—of the Tribunal ? 

Mr. Coppersmith writes: ‘‘ Mr. Walling, in his article of 
December 28rd says the Magistrates gradually acquire know- 
ledge. That must be a great comfort to a man unjustly 
convicted or improperly punished while the Justices are 
acquiring that knowledge.” 

My answer is that a Rota which consists of, say, two Senior, 
two Junior and one recently appointed Magistrate operates 
in the majority of Courts; there would be no possibility of 
live recently appointed Magistrates adjudicating together. 

A defendant has the right of appeal against the decision 
of the Justices. During my period of almost twenty years 
on the Bench I can recollect very few appeals not only in 
this area but elsewhere. 

It is well to remember, as stated by Mr. Walling, that 
although Magistrates are unsparing of their time in manning 
the Courts, far greater labour attends their extra duties of 
which the public hears little or nothing. 

Magistrates in their own homes, at all hours of the day 
and in the evening receive applicants with documents requiring 
the signature of a J.P. Would this latter time suit a pro- 


fessional Magistrate whose hours presumably would be from 
10.30 to 4.80! “Call to-morrow” is not in use by the 
“Great Unpaid.” I should have stated that for certain 
offences the defendant has the right—if he so wishes—to be 
tried by a Jury in place of the Magistrates ; he seldom exer- 
cises this right.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. HeErBert TWAMLEY, J.P. 

(Honorary Treasurer, Bedfordshire 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society). 


H.M. Prison, 
Bedford. 


{To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Reading my own letter in last week’s Spectator, I 
realize that I seem to have referred to the existence of “ dis- 
honest benches.” ‘That is an unfortunate phrase, for I 
have certainly not come across any instance of a bench of 
justices who deserved it. Rather ought I to have said that 
dishonest justices may, as is sometimes said, exist. Having 
never actually met one whose personal integrity I doubted, 
I do not wish, for the purposes of controversy, to assert, as 
if it were a fact within my own experience, what I have only 
heard from others.—I am, Sir, &c., A CLERK. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraron.] 


Sir,—It was suggested in a recent issue of The Spectator that 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland had confined itself too 
largely to taking over British legislation, and had produced 
little original legislation of its own. That suggestion is not 
entirely accurate. As England’s best is good enough for 
Ulster, the Parliament of Northern Ireland willingly adapts 
or adopts such British legislation as is suitable to Ulster, 
making a special point of keeping the social services on strictly 
parallel lines with Great Britain. 

In 307 public and general, and 46 local and private Acts 
passed since the setting up of the Northern Ireland Parliament, 
there are many original Acts, such as those dealing with 
criminal law, land drainage, electricity supply, town planning 
(including slum clearance), acquisition of land, marketing of 
agricultural products, licensing, education, &c. 

In 1926 the Northern Ireland Parliament set up a Govern- 
ment authority for the licensing and control of public service 
vehicles, similar steps were taken at Westminster four years 
later. The N.S.P.C.C., referring to the Children Act passed 
in 1931, headed their article—‘* Northern Ireland leads the 
Way.” The Northern Ireland Parliament is only too anxious, 
whether leading or following, to do all possible to develop the 
happiness and prosperity of the British Empire in general, 
and that portion situated in Ulster in particular.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. H. Harz-Taomrson. 


Belfast. 

INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS ON CATTLE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The letters which have appeared under the above 
heading in connexion with the Interim Report issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, regarding experi- 
ments that are being carried on at the Government Research 
Farm, Hillsborough, are instructive, not only to the citizens 
and ratepayers of Northern Ireland who contributed the 
£10,000 which we understand is being spent upon this seemingly 
vain search for immunization of cattle against tuberculosis, 
but to your readers generally. Surely the utter failure of 
research along these lines during the past twenty-five or 
thirty years should be enough to satisfy all concerned that 
immunity cannot be produced artificially. Why not face the 
truth, that cattle, like human beings, can only be inimune 
from disease if they have decent housing conditions, sun- 
light, fresh air, and suitable food ? The vast majority of our 
farm animals are housed for six or eight months of the year in 
unsanitary, ramshackle byres or hovels of various kinds, 
without either light or fresh air, except that which enters by 
the door, and devoid of a pure water supply. Many of these 
animals spend day and night in total darkness lying down 
and standing up in wet filth. 

Flow can animals be rendered free from disease while living 
under such utterly unnatural and abominable conditions ? 
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Why not “ experiment ” in spending £10,000 a year in insisting 
upon food animals being kept in sanitary and hygienic sur- 
roundings ? Only thus will ** immunity ” be obtained. 

In weighing up the claims for and against vaccines for the 


prevention of tuberculosis in cattle, studcnts of the subject 


should remember what has happened in regard to former 
much-talked-of vaccines that had a similar cbject to that of 
Spahlinger, and surely the Government should pause before 
going further with a costly investigation which, even if it_be 
considered a * suceess ” at the moment, will doubtless in a 
few years prove to be as useless as those much ventilated 
successes * of, say, Behring and Koch and others are to- 
day.—I am, Sir, &e., ComMON SENSE. 
Belfast. 


FARMING BY MACHINERY 
{To the Editor of Tur Specraror.} 

Sir,—As the former owner of Wexcombe, perhaps a few lines 
from me will not be without interest in this controversy. I 
purchased the property (1,700 acres) in 1908, and much of it 
was in a semi-derelict condition. At that time thirty-six 
working horses were employed and no machinery except a 
portable engine for threshing, &e. I bought a set of steam 
tackle to plough and cultivate the 1,000 acres of arable land, 
gradually reducing the horses to twenty, and also acquired a 
suction gas plant for other work on the farm such as grinding 
corn, chaff cutting, root pulping, &c. It also provided power 
for electric light for house and cow sheds, and ran a small 
electric motor for mechanical milking. 

As regards production, I grew about 350 acres wheat annually 
and approximately the same acreage of oats, barley and beans, 

’ I kept a breeding flock of 900 ewes, selling lambs annually 
between June and November, so that for the greater part of 
the year there were about double that number to feed. 

I kept about 200 head: of horned stock, and fatted a fair 
number during winter months, and an average of 100 dairy 
cows till after the war started, when I found it more profitable 
to buy heifers and sell them as they calved down. Only a 
few pigs were kept and poultry for home consumption. 

My wages bill came to £30 to £35 per week during winter 
months and about double that amount in summer from hay 
making time till after harvest was over. 

After the first three years, when I had to spend a good deal 
of money in getting the land clean and in good order, I made 
a moderate profit, and good profits during the war years in 
spite of the land deteriorating to some extent during that 
period through shortage of labour. 

Had I kept on after 1919, I am afraid IT should have lost 
money in common with most other farmers during the lean 
years subsequent to that period, and I take off my hat to Mr. 
Hosier if he has been able to avoid this, in spite of his poor 
opinion of his predecessor and his methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ix. A. MacAnnRrew. 

New Oxford and Candbridge Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 


A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 

| To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.| 
Sin, So far as I am concerned, I probably do, in the general 
terms of Dr. Glover's letter, ‘“ recognize them all.’ That 
episcopacy is not regarded as essential to the existence of a 
chureh, at all events by a majority of the Bishops, seems to 
be implied in the declaration of the Lambeth Conference of 
1920 acknowledging as sharing membership with us in the’ 
universal Church of Christ all baptized believers; and 
attempts to find a measure of reunion, whether in South India 
or elsewhere, can hardly proceed with much hope, as it seems 
to me, unless it proceeds on the basis of some such admission. 
The ascertainment of truth is a dominating purpose of the 
fuman mind, but in the region of what used to be called 
speculation demonstration is largely impossible, and when you 
come to faith or belief you are no longer dealing with a simple 
matter of intellect. ‘As Dr. Glover says, the Christian faith’ 
means belief in a Christ living, effective and interested in me,’ 


and, I may add, to whose interest I make my response. The 
touchstone given by Christ Himself-is its fruits, and as I: 
seem to see the same loyalty, beneficence and selflessness in 
these who would not find it easy to express in identical terms 


their belief, and; where they do, apparently interpret these 
terms very differently; so I eannot myself attach so mug 
importance to the creed people are prepared to endorse ag to 
the lives they actually live. 

The Athanasian Arian dispute appears to have been pretty 


deplorable in itself and not very happy in its results, and jt 
is at least arguable that the sorry tale of controversy and 
antagonism which the history of the Christian Church hag 
presented might have been avoided if the Church had learneg 
to lay the stress on the life lived rather than on’ the creeq 
professed.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. W. Ep. AND Jrswicn, 
Lhe Bishop’s House, Ipswich. 


IS HITLERISM DOOMED ? 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir,—-Mr. Paul Scheffer’s article, “Is Hitlerism Deomed ?* 
in your issue of January 20th, is an example of the complete 
misjudgement of National Socialism so often to-be found in 
this country. ; 











































Everyone who is in constant and intimate touch with 
Germany knows that Hitlerism is far from dissolution, and 
that the result of the November clections has brought about 
a remarkable consvlidation of the party. There has been 
no such thing as a compulsory leave of Commander Roehn, 
and there is no payment of the S.A.’s.. The party is run by 
the subscriptions of the members. Far from creating 4 
“delirium of extravagant hope,’ Hitler, one of the very 
few living politicians of immaculate character, has imbued 
his followers with a spirit of sacritice and discipline that is 
acknowledged and admired by all really impartial observers. 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

R. Brewer, 

86 Brunswick Road, Withington, Manchester. 


OFF WITH THE DANCE! 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Specrator.|} 
Sir,—May I ask that in your ‘“* Radio Review ” you will draw 
attention to the utterly disproportionate amount of time given 
to dance musie in the London Regional programme. Every 
day one-eighth of the time from noon till midnight is devoted 
to this. One day lately one-sixth was given to it—the music 
beginning at 10, instead of 10.30 p.m. In addition the 
gramophone records which are put on during intervals con- 
sisted on two days running entirely of dance music, An 
excuse for this is, I believe, that there is a demand for dance 
music. I submit that people who listen to the news are not 
of the type who would get up immediately and spend a quarter 
of an hour in dancing! In common, doubtless, with many 


others, I much enjoyed the illustrations to Mr, Rorke’s “* talks” 


on Beethoven. The B.B.C. would confer a great: favour on 
numerous listeners by substituting records of. classical music 
for the dance music records, and by giving talks similar to 
Mr. Rorke’s occasionally. A friend wrote to me last year (an 
accomplished amateur musician)——‘* Since I have had a wireless 
set [have heard more good —and bad—musie than in the whole 
of my long life.” 
the London Regional programme suggests that between 
Falstaff’s sack and bread! I commend the matter to your 
notice, and may mention that we have taken The Spectator 
regularly for thirty years.—I am, Sir, &e., 
107 Walm Lane, N.W.2. 
January 8th, 1933. 


E. A. LENEY, 


“BRITISHER” 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Si1r,—The word Britisher is quite abominable and its elimi- 
nation from your columns will set a much-needed example. 


It is to be regretted that the old Nordic name Bretland, used: 


in the Sagas, was not adopted instead of the latinized Britain. 
If this name had been taken to include England, Scotland 
and Wales, it would have given us the useful forms Bretlander 
and Bretlandic ; and His Bretlandic Majesty, and the Bret- 
landic Commonwealth of Nations, would have been dignified 
designations for our Sovereign and Empire.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Ceci A. V. Bowra. 
The Bower House; Ightham, Beit. 
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The Founder of | 


Mary Baker Eddy: The Truth and the Tradition. By E. 8. 


Bates and J. V. Dittemore. (Routledge. 16s.) 

Myrus often grow quickly round religious leaders, but Mrs. 
Eddy was a myth-maker about herself. The first page of this 
new biography supplies a good illustration, She was born ona 
‘farm in New Hampshire in 1821. A photograph of it shows 
“a small, barn-like building, miserably inappropriate to a 
prosperous farm and plainly revealing the indifference of its 
owner to both beauty and comfort.” But in the official 
biography by Sibyl Wilbur, there was an etching which 
enlarged the size of the house and doubled the number of 
windows. ‘ Mrs. Eddy did not choose to have been born in 
surroundings unwerthy of her.” 

An inaccurate memory and lifelong habits of romancing 
threw false lights of this kind over every episode in her earlier 
career ; and the result has been a mythological and canonical 
account of it, which her church still officially countenances, 
and which our authors here term the “ tradition.” Against it 
they set the “ truth”; i.e., a historical attempt to find and 
state what actually happened. The effect is not only to 
deprive Mrs. Eddy of all credit as a witness, but to exhibit 
the first fifty years of her life as a sordid and on the whole 
singularly unimpressive novitiate for her after-career. Nothing 
relieves the squalor of a bad home, two unfortunate marriages 
and chronic impecuniosity, save the literary ambitions of 
an ill-edueated New England blue-stocking, contributing 
wretched verse and worse prose to the magazine columns of 
local papers. Of holiness, not a trace. 

Before we go further, let us note how “tradition” and 
“truth” have hitherto stood. The canonical biography by 
Sibyl Wilbur (Mrs. 8S. W. O’Brien), appeared in 1907. It was 
based on church material, and was the official answer to a 
series of articles in MeClure’s Magazine. In them “ truth” 
had first peeped out ; but an attempt to reprint them in book 
form was frustrated. It was not till 1921 that the publication 
of the Quimby Manuscripts threw fresh lights; and the 
discovery of wholesale unacknowledred plagiarisms in Mrs, 
Eddy’s writing was not made till 1928. But in 1929 followed 
the devastatingly complete biography by E. H. Dakin ; soon 
powerfully supplemented in a long critical study by Mrs. Fleta 
Campbell Springer ; and very feebly met, if met at all, in a 
new biography by Dr. Lyman Powell. 

The object of the present volume is to present some approach 
to finality. Its authorship is composite. The actual writing 
is the work of Dr. Bates, a biographical expert from the staff of 
the Dictionary of American Biography. But the furnisher of 
the data, and jointly responsible for their use, is Mr. John V. 
Dittemore, whose resources in this matter are probably 
unequalled. The present biography must. cover nearly every 
well-attested fact that remained ascertainable. In that sense 
it is final. 

Mary Baker Eddy derived marked characters from both 
her parents. A neighbour said of her father that he was 
“a tiger for temper and always in a row.” He was a shrewd 
dealer and extremely hard-fisted. Her mother, on the other 
hand, was of a cheerful, kindly, sunny disposition. On a larger 
stage than her father’s Mrs. Eddy was to repeat his business 
shrewdness and his tigerish temper. Yet, as S.P. Bancroft 
said, “she was naturally joy-loving and light-hearted.” 
Some results of this contradiction passed into the religion 
Which she eventually founded. . But for over forty years 
the edge of her qualities was too much blunted by ill-health 
for them to leave much mark on the world. It was her 
healing -by Phineas P. Quimby, first in October, 1862, 
and then (after a relapse) in January-March, 1864, that 
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Christian Science 


changed her life. Quimby, unschooled but original, was 
a blacksmith’s son, a clockmaker; through the practice 
of mesmerism he had passed to that of mental healing, to 
which he for the first time applied the term “ Christian 
Science ” ; a term whose use in that sense Mrs. Eddy derived 
from him, together with his ideas and methods. This second- 
hand origin of what she claimed to have discovered herself 
she was afterwards most anxious to deny and conceal. 

Of what did he heal her? From a child she had been 
highly hysterical, ‘* with a chronically weak back, too nervous 
and excitable even to attend school, from which she was 
withdrawn after the briefest experience.” 'Thenceforth, 
save for short intervals, she remained (till healed) a frequent 
invalid; and in first writing to Quimby she described her 
case as “spinal inflammation and its train of sufferings --- 
gastric and bilious.” Whether her trouble was hysterical 
and he cured it by suggestion, or whether it was really osteo- 
pathic and he cured it by the manipulation which was also 
part of his treatment, is a problem which this book does not 
discuss. But that he did cure her and many others, there 
can be no doubt; nor that he believed in the efficacy of 
suggestion, retaining manipulation chiefly as an aid to it. 

** Mrs. Patterson, the authoress,”’ as she then was termed, 
might never have gone far with healing on her own account, it 
she had not very shortly after been rendered destitute through 
desertion by her second husband, the miserable dentist 
Patterson. She tried healing for board and lodging, but she 
does not seem to have been very good at it ; and perhaps it was 
this, in turn, which led her to follow up the suggestion made to 
her in a letter (reprinted here) which Julius Dresser wrote after 
Quimby’s death, that ‘** the true way to establish ” Quimby’s 
science was “ to lecture and buy a paper and make that the 
means, rather more than the curing, to introduce the truth.” 
So by degrees instead of a healer she became a teacher and 
apostle of healing, running what first were schools, and then a 
‘** metaphysical college,” and finally her church. And thus 
success came. 

The sordid note persists far into these developments ; indeed 
it is never lost. But with success unquestionably Mrs. Eddy’s 
personality expanded. Her utter lack of scruple, her romancing 
untruthfulness, and her bourgeois social vanity (illustrated by 
her faked genealogy and coat-of-arms) were all probably helps 
to her progress ; and her incapacity to turn out any literature 
that a critic could pass mattered less in the America of her day 
than it would have anywhere else. True, if it had been a 
better book, Science and Health might have made the move- 
ment instead of being, as our authors show, made by it ; but 
neither it nor its successors proved stumbling-blocks. What 
is at least equally remarkable is that none of the endless 
personal squabbles and shabby episodes, the squalid litigations 
of the year 1878, or the famous conflicts later with Josephine 
Woodbury, or with Augusta Stetson, availed to arrest it. 

These facts appear, from one angle, to supply the strongest 
arguments in Christian Science’s favour. Had Mrs. Eddy 
been a great spiritual character or a great original thinker, or 
had she assembled round her an apostolate rich in such 
qualities, one might have said that the movement was created 
by its personalities only. Conversely, when one sees so great 
a growth achieved under such very unimpressive leadership, 
one is driven to conclude that there must, inherently, be a good 
deal in it. If ‘* mind-healing ’ were purely an illusion, could it 
possibly have won its wide acceptance against the handicap 
of all this drab self-seeking and plain charlatanism in its 
advocates ? 


. 
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discussion of Indian social and religious and political move- 
ments is not such as to make it a first-hand authority, which 
it should have been—for its writers were part of many events 
they now bring to purview (as Gallio was of events in his day 
in Achaia) The style is often a stodgy amalgam that sucks 
the sense down into obscurity. An average sentence is this, 
broken-backed in its repeated “* before ” : 

“ One object of the earlier statutes requiring regulations to be 

registered in the Supreme Courts before becoming enforceable in 
the presidency towns had been to secure the criticism of the 
respective benches before the laws adopted by the Company’s 
governments became universally valid.” 
Possibly all Defenders of the Faith (like their royal fore- 
runner) feel they must be majestic in print ; their pens become 
sceptres | The perpetrator of that (p. 6) also asserts in the 
** Introduction.” that the Mutiny was ‘“ India’s first answer ” 
to “* beneficent changes”: 

“In ultimate analysis that movemont was a Brahman reaction 
against influences which, given free play, would revolutionize the 
mental, moral, and social conditions of the country. It acted 
through the sepoy army because that was the only organized body 
through which Brahman sentiment could express itself; it acted 
through the Bengal section of the sepoy troops because that alone 
included numerous Brahmans.” 

** Ultimate analysis ” generally yields several elements. There 
was annoyance at reforms imposed by the Government ;_ but 
even this cause of the outbreak you cannot state as crudely as 
in my quotation. And the “ Brahman” explanation, however 
attractive to us to-day, cuts across the conviction of the 
soldicrs who suppressed the Mutiny that it was “ these ras- 
cally Mussulmans ” (as the subaltern who was afterwards 
Lord Reberts wrote) who were mainly responsible, and also 
across the evidence furnished by the Paramount Power's 
absolute reversal of its annexation policy (Native States very 
rarely have Brahman rulers). It ignores the long train of 
gathering anger, through innumerable distressing or merely 
unfortunate episodes of the First Afghan War and the Sind 
and Sikh Wars, and the revolt of Rajput and Maratha troops 
in regions far outside the main Mutiny areas ;_ ignores, too, 
the belief of such men as Sir Henry Lawrence that the loss of 
honourable careers in their own country was certain to bring 
revolt (see his words, a week before the Mutiny started, on 
the trivial possibilities left for Indians in our military service). 
Sir Wolseley Haig gives one paragraph to a problem of 
first importance and interest, on which we are entitled to ask, 
and need to have, expert military opinion : the “ Indianization” 
of the Army and the justification for its slowness and the 
apparent unwillingness of the Paramount Power to implement 
cxpectations (I do not say promises). Of questionable state- 
ments, in language beneath a history published under a great 
university’s auspices, there are many. ‘The Afghan Wars were 
subjects of decp heart-scarching to distinguished soldiers who 
took part in them, and left a legacy of hatred across the 
border. Ought misgiving to be dismissed with mere bad 
temper in a long sentence packed with question-begging ? 
*Nourished on the myth of Anglo-Indian aggressiveness, 
accepting without question the extravagance of Burke and the 
tar less justifiable falsehoods of Macaulay’s essay on Warren 
Hastings, Radical opinion perceived aggression behind every measure 
of Indian defence; in their eyes the frontier tribes were a race 
of wronged and noble savages, and the Afghans a nation rightly 
struggling to free itself from the meshes of intrigue cast around 
it by a malevolent Indian Government.” 
‘That is bad writing, bad history, bad criticism. The re‘erence 
to Macaulay’s essay is unjust as well as irrelevant. 

‘ Good chapters star a disappointing book ; they are generally 
on administration. Sir Patrick Fagan on the U.P., C.P., and 
Punjab ; Mr. Butterworth on Madras ; Mr. C. C. Davies on 


Leaders.” The book is cheap and space is gone, so I wil 
ask the reader (if he is interested) to look at page 191, on Sy 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, and decide for himself on that use of 
commas and inverted commas as instruments of criticign, 





But Sapru has a host of English friends, and his reputatig 7 the s 
will not suffer. Sir Evan Cotton’s omissions are as striking g Wi 
his judgements ; he does not think Mr. Jayakar worth men. 7 we tr 
tioning. A contrasting chapter is Sir Theodore Morison’sm — _psycl 
“Muhammadan Movements,” a piece of writing marked by valué 
sincerity and affectionate understanding. Sir Patrick Fagay on It 
on the Sikhs, Sir Darcy Lindsay on “ Indians Overseas," chars 
write with knowledge and generosity. Mr. J. C. Molony i fund: 
delightfully free from cant and superiority, and has comma unde 
sense on the Depressed Classes. Epwarp Txompson. Reas 
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Guide to Modern Thought. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber and © 
Faber. — 6s.) 

Guiwr-BooKs to the countries of the mind are not so easy 

to obtain as those to other countries, which may be one of 

the reasons why the travellers there are so few. Mr. Joad 





has here attempted to give the tired business man or th | the 1 
graduate-in-the-strect a satisfactory orienting account ¢ 7 enab 
the topography of modern thought in Western Europe and 7 freely 


America, to indicate to him the best routes and the pleasantest : Pr 






hotels, and to warn him of some of the dangers attending will ¢ 
unguided excursions there. The guide-book opens witha answ 
not inaccurate description of nineteenth-century materialism 1933 
or scientific naturalism, and then passes at once to what of di 
Mr. Joad calls modern materialism, but what is, in effect, time, 
the conclusion of the behaviourists, whether of the schol F Otto 
of Watson or Pavlov. Here his guidance seems sure and of k 
he does not attempt to disguise his conviction that wheres F obser 
behaviourism as a modus operandi in psychology is satis © to* 
factory, as a philosophical doctrine it is self-contradictory, » may 
since it can give no reason why it should be truer itsclf thaa F” — pock 
any other doctrine. eatel 
We are next conducted to the world of modern physics, wher 
and pass through the observatories and laboratories to the up it 
accompaniment of judicious comments from the guide 7 editi 
whose final verdict on the metaphysical speculations fF mor 
certain modern physicists is that idealism may very well 
be true, but that if it is, modern science affords no nev © 
reasons for thinking it to be so. We are here given a good 
and plain treatment of such questions as the abstractive F 
character of scientific method, the implications of quantum F Rur: 
mechanics, the second law of thermodynamics, and the din 
physicist’s account of perception. A reviewer may, however, 7 : 
be permitted a cry of pain at the guide’s capitulation to that Low 
irritating habit, now so common, of speaking of mathematical 
formulations as “mysterious” (p. 64). Mathematics do Red 
not create mystery, they abolish it, and they only scem to be F 
mysterious in the sense that a Greck newspaper seems THE 
mysterious to those who can only read English. Whe F But 
further, the mathematical formulation is “ reified”’ or put © not 
into metaphor—a habit for which Sir Arthur Eddingtoa | Kiey 
is unfortunately largely responsible—confusion becomes — Iyar 
worse confounded, and the circumlocutions of common the 
sense language are accused of being absurd or mysteriou% [| Rus 
Still, the t.b.m. may feel fairly safe with Mr. Joad on physics 7 gent 
It is a pity, however, that the guide-book was not prefi and 
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the Bradshavian comment that the compilers take no 





re ™ oy onsibility for inaccuracies due to alteration of the time- 
hes, tables. For when we come to biology, Hermes stumbles, 
> ICs and the unsuspecting traveller is distinctly in danger of 
missing the *bus or taking the wrong one. Mr. Joad’s Tather 
ion, its out-of-date vitalistic prejudices lead to a concentration on 
unrily emergence, hormism, Bergson and Driesch, with the result 
Vision: that his section on the ** philosophical significance of modern 
owl, biology” is thoroughly misleading. His easy assumption 
TE an that the principle of organization in living matter must be 
of Kal something immaterial and soul-like that cannot be dealt 
Ot the with according to scientific method is deplorable in the 
vellent, extreme. His errors here are probably due to an under- 
ry bad yaluation of Whitehead’s philosophy, and hence an ignorance 
litical | of, ¢.8+ Kohler’s Anorganische Gestalten. Nor can recent 
I will criticism permit of so important a place for the theory of 
on Sir emergence. It must be admitted, however, that a kind of 
use of caveat is introduced as “ author's bias” on page 108, but 
ticim, «= while this may save Hermes from blame, it will hardly save 
itatio | ~—« the souls from error. 


With the transition from biology to psychic investigations, 
we tread on surer ground again, and the treatment of modern 
psychic research is much to be commended. Still more 
valuable is the long section on psycho-analysis and its effects 
on modern thought. Mr. Joad does a great service to his 
charges in pointing out how far-reaching is the effect of a 
fundamental belief in a vast unconscious or sub-conscious 
underlying and conditioning the conscious life of ratiocination. 
Reason is sapped in the modern world, and argument is dead, 
for opinions contrary to our own are explained psychologically, 
not answered. The whole of literature, as Mr. Joad shows, 
is invaded by this attitude through the psychological novel, 
possibly to its detriment, and certainly to the detriment of 
the common reader. But the argument which holds against 
Behaviourism holds also against Psycho-Analysis in so far as 
these doctrines are treated as ultimate. “If the psycho- 
analyst,” says the modern Virgil, addressing his party on the 
edge of the abyss, “‘ can reason disinterestedly in accordance 
with fact, so can other people.’ Reason cannot always be 
the mere tool of instinct. But as yet we lack a principle 
enabling us to distinguish the cases in which it is working 
freely from those in which it is not. 

Prospective rubber-necks purchasing round-trip tickets 
will doubtless wish to know how much Virgil leaves out. The 
answer, it must be confessed, is not a little, Though living in 
1933 he can treat of materialism without so much as a mention 
of dialectical materialism. Referring to religion from time to 
time, he can omit completely all mention of such thinkers as 
Otto and Tennant, though why they should be considered as 
of less importance than non-theological thinkers remains 
obscure. The East is represented by a single passing reference 
to“ yogi.’ But none of these drawbacks, severe though they 
may be, should deter the traveller from putting his Joad in his 
pocket. There is no other such guide available. He will 
catch the right train much more often than the wrong one, and 
when he has worked through his Joad, he will be able to make 
up its deficiencies on his second visit. Let us hope for thirty 
editions in the next thirty years, and crowded boat-trains for 
more and better thought. 
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Russia—Then and Now 


Rural Russia Under the Old Regime. By Geroid Tanquary 
Robinson, (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

Russian Minds in Fetters. By 8S. Mackiewicz. 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Low’s Russian Sketchbook. Drawings by Low. 
Kingsley Martin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

ae 90 Arms. By John Baker White. 
3s. 6d.) 
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Tue peasant has always been the erux of Russian history. 
But he has always been—to change the metaphor—a static, 
not a dynamic force. It was the merehants who founded 
Kiev on the great waterway from north to south. It was 
Ivan the Terrible with his feudal nobility who consolidated 
the Muscovite Empire. It was Peter the Great who brought 
Russia into modern history. It was the middle-class intelli 
gentsia who preached revolution in the nineteenth century, 
and the proletariat who made it in the twentieth, ‘To-day 













every 25,000 urban votes—and every 125,000 country voters— 
return a delegate to the Soviet Parliament ; the mathematical 
equation * one townsman equals five peasants,” has received 
official sanction. Yet the peasant is the key to the situation. 
The question to-day, as it was in the days of Stenka Razin 
and of Pugachev, as it was in 1917 and in 1921 and in 1929, 
is: ‘*‘ How much will he stand?” Mr. Robinson’s idea of 
writing Russian from the standpoint of the countryside was 
an excellent one; and Rural Russia. Under the Old Regime 
is a most useful piece of research. It is intended, perhaps, 
for the student rather than for the general reader. But it is 
none the less living history, not a dry collection of material ; 
and for anyone with some initial knowledge of Russian history 
it is thoroughly readable. The present volume deals with 
the peasant down to 1914. We shall await with interest 
the further volume which will depict the peasant under the 
revolution. 

* Studying Bolshevism,” remarks Prince Sapieha in his 
introduction to Russian Minds in Fetters, “* we must not 
forget that our mind also is in fetters. Ours are the golden 
bonds of Christian morality. . . These standards are apt to 
blur our judgement on Bolshevism because, dealing with 
Russia, we must use another code or run the risk of being 
partial.” The author, a Polish journalist, describes himself 
as “emotionally bound to the monarchical idea,” and leaves 
us in no doubt about the particular fetters which his mind 
prefers. But extremes meet; and an honest intelligent 
ultramontane may well be a fairer critic of Bolshevism than 
a liberal and a democrat. He has at any rate no illusions 
about the abstract value of liberty. His hostility is directed 
against the fundamentals of Bolshevism, «ot against the 
incidentals, against theories, not methods. It is patent and 
can easily be discounted. On all questions of fact, M. 
Mackiewiez, unlike nearly every other anti-Bolshevik writer, 
not only aims at but achieves impartiality. There are points 
on which he is not unwilling to hold up Bolshevism to the 
approval of western civilization. Far from being the sink 
of erotic indulgence which has been depicted by some of its 
opponents, Soviet Russia appears to M. Mackiewicz as the 
home of an almost Victorian puritanism. The theatre, the 
newspaper, literature, the dance, fashions in dress—all are 
entirely free from the obsession of “ sex-appeal” which 
besets these manifestations of social life in Western Europe, 
and which honestly shocks the Soviet visitor to the West. 
* Just as the ancient world connected riches with moral 
corruption,” writes M. Mackiewicz, “so to-day the apostles 
of Bolshevism attack bourgeois civilization by means of 
pictures of its sexuai libertinage.” And he quotes a dictum 
of Lunacharsky: ‘“ These people have had their souls torn 
out. . . . The fox-trot has burrowed into their nerves and 
muscles.” When M. Mackiewiez was asked what he liked 
best about Soviet Russia, he replied: ‘* The fact that you 
all talk about work.” 

In the midst of his Russian tour, M. Mackiewiez met by 
accident on a railway journey a man who claimed to have 
been present at the murder of the Imperial Family. The story 
as told to him by this man rings true, and contradicts several 
already dubious features of the account given by M. Sokolov, 
who investigated the matter after the capture of Ekaterinburg 
by Kolchak. It disposes of the alleged mission of a German 
agent, who is supposed to have offered to save the Tsar if 
he would promise to sign the Brest-Litovsk treaty; and it 
denies the Sokolov thesis that most of the assassins were 
Letts or other non-Russians. The new version also confirms 
what has always been stated by the Soviet authorities, that 
the killing was not done on orders from Moscow, but as the 
result of a local panic and misunderstanding. The full facts 
may one day emerge from the Soviet archives. In the 
meanwhile, this story may be taken, with all reserves, as a 
step nearer to the truth. 

The transition from grave to gay is made with Low’s Russian 
Sketchbook. Low and Mr. Kingsley Martin took a busmen’s 
holiday in Soviet Russia ; and this is the always entertaining 
and sometimes illuminating result. It is at any rate amusing 
to watch Low discovering new worlds to caricature (though 
we have looked in vain for one of Stalin in a boiled shirt), 
and Mr. Kingsley Martin hankering after a State-controlled 
Press which can afford to instruct its readers in polities and 
economies, instead of regaling them with crime and sex, 
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Low's Russian Sketchbook will serve as Reading Without 
Tears to those who want to learn the “‘ truth about Russia.” 

Lastly, there is Red Russia Arms, a useful summary of the 
preparations and equipment of the Soviet fighting forces, 
marred here and there by undue anxiety to make our flesh 
creep, but in the main reliable and objective. 


Frederick The Great 


Superman. By Nathaniel Ausubel. (Routledge. 18s.) 


Ir is strange that in a civilization which makes a point of 
dividing conduct into the good and the bad, the honourable 
and the dishonourable, anyone who behaves, politically, like 
a first-class blackguard is dignified by the label “ realist,” 
while those who attempt to preserve decency are said to be 
ruled by illusions. The inference is that we base our ethical 
code on the pursuit of illusion and the condemnation of 
reality ; which is absurd. It would be less strange if we were 
at all consistent about it; but, although an unscrupulous 
politician can pass as a “ realist,” an unscrupulous financier 
(at least if he-is unlucky enough to be convicted) is called a 
crook. It may, of course, be argued that the word is used 
loosely; the retort is that it is high time that an attempt was 
made to simplify ideas by confining important words to their 
proper fields. 

All this has been said before, will be said again (in each case 
more lucidly than here), and is provoked in this instance by 
the sight of a new life of Frederick the Great, who is commonly 
called a “* supreme realist.”” Ile is called that because in his 
more spectacular actions he exhibited to a marked degree 
traits of cruelty, callousness, chicanery and general un- 
scrupulousness. These qualities were freely used in the cause 
of Prussia’s aggrandizement. In the eyes of the average 
Englishman they combine to make up the whole Frederick. 
Little is generally known of his restless craving for knowledge or 
philosophical truth ; his deep love of music and the humanities. 
Little is generally known of his appalling childhood, of the 
violent oppression of the absurdly sensitive child by the raving 
madman who was his father. These and kindred aspects of 
Frederick’s life are dwelt upon in Superman at considerable 
length. Herr Ausubel is not concerned with giving us a 
picture of Frederick the ** supreme realist,” but with portraying 
the real Frederick as a credible human being. He succeeds 
without apparent effort simply because he reviews the life 
and environment of his subject in proper perspective. Most 
things appear eredible when the perspective is right. What is 
entirely incredible is the popular notion of Frederick as an 
evil monster of scarcely human shape: evil never had so 
single-minded a disciple as he is supposed to have been. 

Before he introduces Frederick, Herr Ausubel gives the 
reader a working idea of the characters of the grandfather, the 
father and the mother, and contrives to make Frederick 
emerge from his environment, hereditary and actual, rather 
than appear upon the scene with sudden irrelevance. He is 
born before our eyes, and we watch the gradual crystallization 
of his character, with its stultifications and developments, 
until the final dissolution of the completed whole. We are 
given a coherent picture of this whole, and, although when it 
is finished it seems quite inevitable, Herr Ausubel has really 
achieved a remarkably complicated piece of reconstruction 
which will, one imagines, in all essentials remain unchanged. 
There are details to cavil at, but by and large the picture 
rings true. 

We have in effect the portrait of a man of genius who pre- 
sented in himself an extreme example of dualism ; the ruthless 
instigator of the Seven Years War on the one hand, on the 
other the flute-playing philosopher. It is the Irederick of 
the Seven Years War whom we know as the “ realist.” Herr 
Ausubel avoids any use of the word; but he makes it clear 
that Frederick himself would have laughed the conception to 
scorn. He had no illusions as to the validity of his darker side. 
He knew well that for him no contentment could be won 
from aggrandizement, power, and the adulation of the mob ; 
but mere knowledge could not help. ‘The world to-day may 
condemn Frederick for achieving power by unscrupulous 
methods, and derive obscure comfort by calling him a 
* realist.” Frederick knew better, and condemned himself 
for his madness in seeking power at all. He was realist 
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enough to know that an insane lust for power was deter; oat 
him from the pursuit of reality. The rest was illusion, 9 0 

Herr Ausubel makes no attempt to judge Frederick, He iy patie h 
content to let the good and the bad stand side by side, He ae 
does not demand canonization simply because he has foun up at t 
that Frederick was not, after all, a completely amoral fieng, ate 
For all practical purposes he was an impossible person, fi to avoi 
only for the lunatic asylum or the lethal chamber ;_ but it jy acute | 
enlightening to watch the forces of destruction at wor, coward 
from early childhood, upon a colossal mind ; it is also deeply which 
moving. cruel te 

This is a book to be read; but for long stretches it sorely occurs § 
tries the patience of the reader. It suffers from most of the and th 
faults of novelized biography ; long-windedness, theatricality 77 ‘This 
repetitiveness. One cannot help fecling that a straightforwan "7 yritter 
account in half as many words would have been far mop 
effective. But even while we blame Herr Ausubel for making 
us dig for his argument, we are grateful that it is there at all 

LEpWARD CRANKSHAW, 

The Le 
pil 
Mr. Wells’s New Novel © axruc 
The Bulpington of Blup. By H. G. Wells. (Hutchinson, 83,64) |)" 
Wuen Mr. Wells’s new novel came into my hands, I went to : page 
an old trunk and took from it a fat brown exercise book. selecti 
It bore on its cover the name of a school, and in it I used it is so 
to copy out such passages from the books I read as seemed wholly 
to me memorable. There are about a hundred extracts ip appeal 
the book, and of these thirty-seven bear the name of H. 6, indivi 
Wells. Second comes Walter Pater with fifteen, and among appoil 

the also-rans are Bergson, F. W. H. Myers, John Addington fied. 
Symonds, and Upton Sinclair! Even this impressive figure for m 
is not truly representative, for the book is dated Winte 7 som 
1913-14, and I had been a long time previously under Mr, enoug 
Wells’s spell. Moreover, I only copied out extracts from 7 whole 
the books I did not possess. Mine was not an isolated case, after | 
It is impossible for anyone who did not experience it to realize ~ out al 
the joyous shock given by Mr. Wells to an adolescent mind. to lin 
No man of our time has done more to liberate thought. Because Mr. 
of him, although they may not know it, there are thousands in has e 
whose path certain intellectual obstacles lie no longer. | The | 
have never yet had occasion publicly to thank Mr. Wells other 
for the period in which I sat at his feet, and with all gratitude “ bel 
I do it now. manic 

That was some twenty years ago: and a good deal has ice: 
happened since, to both master and pupil. The master, busy the b 
for the most part upon gigantic surveys, has been a little will b 
off-hand in his treatment of fiction; and, though she still heres 
comes to his call, she comes a little unwillingly. The pupil, blunt 
while wider reading and experience have intensified rather He w 
than lessened his former admiration, has lost something of with 
his taste for being harangued. Admiration makes a severe he w 
judge: and the fact cannot be concealed that The Bulpington actio 
of Blup is in essence a harangue. This has come about the ~ — emot 
more readily because of what appears to be a vital flaw in recor 
Mr. Wells’s relationship to his hero. Theodore Bulpington, most 
beginning with the ordinary, harmless daydream in whieh Spor 
the child sees himself in a thousand heroic situations, comes mucl 
to depend altogether on fantasy, and to edit every actual was | 
encounter in his mind until he has taken a leading part in it. time 
Worsted in fact, he agonizes until a docile memory puts him Pind 
right. He is systematically a self-deceiver.) pant 

Now, those to whom truth is all-important would sooner excu 
be dead than get into this condition. They can forgive sodii 
a man who deliberately deceives others, but never a man Mr. 
who will not in the sanctuary of his own mind admit the 0: 
facts. They cannot understand such a man. Mr. Wells is deal 
one of these people; and, as a result, Theodore does not The 
emerge from the story as a character, but is toilsomely built aday 
up like a statue of clay flung on dollop by dollop by Mr. seles 
Wells’s truth-defending hands. He is not a person, but an pas: 
agglomeration of data ; and he is made an exponent of almost fam 
every idea which Mr. Wells dislikes. He never has a chance. ofa 
(Would he ever, by the way, have transformed Blayport ove 





into the hideous Blup? Even Raymond admits that “ the 
boy has taste”; and who with taste would choose as part | 
of his name a monosyllable that sounds like a blancmange 
falling out of a mould 7?) His father was a poseur, and he 
grew up an intellectual prig. very detail of his adolescence © 
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ly described. Margaret represented sacred love 


js pitiless : 
{r. Wells’s attractive streak of naiveté comes out 


for him ( 


He jy in his handling of her), and profane love is supplied by Rachel 

C. He Bernstein. When the War breaks out, he avoids joining 
found up at first, persuading himself that he has been rejected at 

fiend a mythical medical examination. Joining up just in time 
On, fit to avoid being conscripted, he is sent to the front, suffers 
at it i acute fear, and narrowly escapes an ignominious death for 
Work, cowardice. Mr. Wells is at his best in these war chapters, 
deeply which are from start to finish magnificent, but he is very 
cruel to Theodore. The Bulpington of Blup’s final humiliation 

Sorely occurs after this, but he had long ago deserved tu lose Margaret ; 


and the book ends with his glorious and drunken apologia. 
This is not a great novel, but only a great man could have 
written it. L. A. G.S. 
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An Anthology of Sport 


The Lonsdale Anthology of Sporting Prose and Verse. Com- 
piled by Eric Parker, (Seeley, Service and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


AW, 












ANTHOLOGIES are very much in the vogue at the present 
moment. They afford an attractive but at the same time a 
somewhat tantalizing form of reading. It is not merely that 
the reader is apt to think that he could have made a better 
selection than the compiler; that is perhaps inevitable, and 
it is safe to assume that, in nine cases out of ten, the reader is 
wholly mistaken. It is rather that the very passages which 
appeal most to us—and they will vary, of course, with every 
individual reader—Ieave us, not exactly with a sense of dis- 
appointment, but with an appetite whetted rather than satis- 
fied. A dip into a once favourite author, perhaps neglected 
for many yeers, stimulates the desire for a deeper draught 
from the well. A single extract, a single episode, is not 
enough. We want more; we want the whole book, or the 
whole chapter, to browse about at will, to track down passage 
after passage that comes floating back to the memory, to seek 
out all the old nooks and corners in which we once delighted 
to linger. 

Mr. Eric Parker, the compiler of the volume under review, 
has exercised his selective powers with laudable discretion. 
The book contains a number of excellent pieces, familiar and 
otherwise. To hear Mr. Jorrocks once more addressing his 
“beloved ’earers”?: to watch Mr. Winkle (for the how- 
manicth time ?) perform his ** swan-like ” evolutions upon the 
ice: all that is unalloyed delight. Yet the general effect of 
the book is somehow unsatisfying. It suggests a doubt that 
will be regarded in many quarters as savouring of the rankest 
heresy. Does the subject of sport—let us put the question as 
bluntly as possible—lend itself to effective literary treatment ? 
He would be a bold man who ventured to answer the question 
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sha with a decisive negative, but one has an uneasy feeling that 
: ; he would not be altogether in the wrong. Sport lives in the 
m ' action of the moment; its sensations are too fleeting, its 
the emotions too transient, to bear the cold light of permanent 
“— record. As the actors say, it is diflicult to ‘* get across.” And 
a most diflicult of all when the aid of the Muse is invoked. 
hieh Sporting prose may be tolerable, but sporting verse ...? How 
mes much of it, when all is said and done, and all allowances made, 
_ was really worth writing or is worth preserving ? There is the 


time-honoured example of Pindar, we shall be told. But 
Pindar, as a sporting writer, is a transparent fraud; his 
panting athletes were nothing to him; they were a mere 
excuse, a mere peg on which to hang his mythological rhap- 


give sodies. No, it is no use quoting Pindar: what he said (like 
nan Mr. Weller’s reference to the solé‘er) is ** not evidence.” 

the Of the different sections of Mr. Parker's anthology those 
S 8 dealing with Boxing and Angling deserve to be placed first. 
not They are fortunate in their authors, for Walton and Borrow 
uilt adapt themselves more readily than most other writers to the 
Mr. selector’s art. In the Boxing section, it may be noted in 
an passing, the editor's usual accuracy for once fails him; a 
Lost famous passage from Romany Rye, describing the discomtiture 
a of a bullying coachman in an inn yard, is ascribed by a curious 


oversight (which is repeated in the Table of Contents) to 


Hazlitt’s Essays. 'The hunting extracts are a little disappoint- 
ing, but on the whole field sports come off better than games 
= with the ball. Descriptions of golf, even in the expert hands 
a of Mr. Bernard Darwin, are wearisome to the uninitiated. 


Football is better to play—or to watch—than to write about. 


VIIM 


The cricket section is not particularly interesting, and it ig 
difficult not to feel that a better choice might have been 
made. Cobden’s famous over was a heroic feat, but it drags a 
little in the telling; it is a small point, but the story would 
get on better without the redundant “ Mr.” so constantly 
prefixed to the names of the players. Tom Brown’s last match 
—with every apology to Rugbeians past, present and to come 
—really will not do at all. Let us speak with due respect of 
Tom Brown. He is the classic schoolboy hero, the embodi- 
ment of all the virtues that our grandfathers associated with 
‘muscular Christianity.’ So be it; but he was scandalously 
inefficient as Captain of the School Cricket XI. Scandal- 
ously inefficient—let there be no mincing of words. Who 
but a scandalously inefficient captain would have altered 
his batting order against his own judgement, at the crisis 
of the match, in deference to a noisy deputation from 
the spectators ; or would have admitted—openly admitted— 
that he had put a friend into the XI, not on his merits as a 
player, but because ** it will do him so much good, and you 
can’t think what I owe him”? He deserved to lose every 
match he ever played. We turn with relief to the portrait 
of F. R. Spofforth, “his face set in hard, predatory lines . . . 
a stark man that let in with him the coldest blast of anta- 
gonism that ever blew over a June field.” J. E. S. 


An Italian on Contemporary Music 


Modern Composers. 
R. Bonavia. (Dent. 


By Guido Pannain, translated by Michael 
10s. 6d.) 

Tuts interesting book includes studies of twelve composers of 
our time, including Richard Strauss (but not Elgar), and a 
survey of American music. At the beginning is an essay on 
“Changing Values in Modern Music” in which the author 
sets down his standards and point of view, not in black and 
white, but in a big riot of colour. His is an attitude of mind 
which, in attempting to be comprehensive, often succeeds in 
being no more than picturesquely chaotic. This is surprising. 
Mr. Pannain is a critic of good reputation and standing, 
and, as he is also an Italian, we expect his work to be lucid, 
whatever else it is. Far from it. Mr. Pannain is so intent 
upon viewing both the forest and the individual trees at the 
same time that it is frequently diflicult to tell which at the 
moment he is so excitedly describing. He takes it upon him 
to ridicule the work of Mr. Paul Bekker, but, whether his 
theories of music are nonsense or not, Bekker does at least 
take the trouble to make his meaning clear. 

Nor can Mr. Pannain be excused on the grounds that we 
are examining his criticism through the glass of translation, 
darkly. For the English translation has been most admirably 
carried out by Mr. Michael R. Bonavia, who, in the wise 
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observation of his introductory note, gives us reason to believe 
that he has sometimes been constrained to make the original 
text clearer. It is not impossible that this English edition 
has an advantage over the Italian as an approach to 
Mr. Pannain’s theories. The great interest of the book lies 
in the opportunity it affords of studying yet another example 
of the methods and substance of Continental criticism. 

Something of Mr. Pannain’s method can be conveyed in 
three short quotations. The first pertains to Richard Strauss, 
to discuss whom “is to put on its trial the artistic taste of 
the European middle classes at the end of the nineteenth 
century—the comfortable bourgeoisie of business, full of 
common sense and utilitarian energy, but poor in spiritual 
qualities: the class which, &c.’; the second to Hindemith 
who, being “ a characteristic product of the post-War outlook, 
can be identified with the whole problem of the new music ” ; 
the third to Schénberg, who ‘is like a foal whose legs kick 
out wildly without ever managing to gallop.” The method, 
in fact, is at once too vaguely dispersed and too manifestly 
unjust in its facile particularities. 

After all, at this stage, the author need not have wasted so 
much of his profusion of metaphor in putting Strauss, 
Schénberg and Stravinsky in their places. Strauss’ position 
has long ago been determined, and without any of that elabo- 
rate trial that Mr. Pannain stages here for the benefit of his 
readers. As for Schénberg and Stravinsky, there is little to 
add to the findings of Professor Weissmann which were pub- 
lished four or five years ago. No sane person would be so rash 
as to assert that the development of music will proceed as if 
those two had never been born. But how tragic have been their 
careers! At different times, either could have claimed an 
almost universal homage. Either could have become a leader 
and have exerted the influence of a beneficent tyranny. 
Schénberg’s tyranny has brought no profit, no promise of con- 
solidation. His ‘‘transvaluation of all values” is merely a 
denial of values, a philosophy of negation. Nor has Stravinsky 
anything of the leader in his ‘‘make-up.”’ An inherited cynicism 
and (as an artist) a complete lack of parental responsibility 
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have continually checked his development, so that his Career 
instead of showing a logical line or lines of evolution, appear 
as a series of brilliant explosions, leaving nothing but a tanta. 
lising trail of falling sparks. 

Mr. Pannain, it is true, makes a genuine attempt to Associate 
himself with the environment of each of his subjects. How fay 
he has been successful in the cases of Falla, Bloch, Kodaly (but 
Bartok is omitted) and Szymanowski, is best judged, so far gs 
English readers are concerned, by his approach to Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. And in this essay, it must be confessed, he is again 
unconvincing. He must be given credit for taking trouble jy 
studying the scores of some of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ works, byt 
his criticism is too eager to catch the nearest way of literary 
allusion, and when he writes “ It is difficult to think of the 
Benedicite without recalling the Mass,” one suspects that he is F 
making a very wild shot in the dark. Furthermore, he dog i 
not even name two of the greatest of this composer's achieye. 
ments, the Tallis Fantasia and Job. 

This chapter on Dr. Vaughan Williams, however, is instructive, 
It is unnecessary to search between the lines to discover hoy 
the author's point of view has been obtained. It is one mon | 
example of the kind of Continental criticism of English music 
that is content to take its colour from the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. Few foreign critics realize that, 
whether because or in spite of the fact that the President of 
that Society is an Englishman, it is less representative of 
England than of any other country. A golden opportunity of [ 
making foreign musicians aware of the extent of English 
musical life was wasted when the Society's Festival was held 
at Oxford last year. In that direction it could not have been | 
more ineffective, had it been held at Vienna or Moscow or 
Tokyo. With the result that Continental musicians returned | 
with their one-sided view of English music uncorrected, and 
with the further result that we are still required to read (and | 
in an English translation) such a gross misrepresentation of | 
English music as is repeated parrot-wise in the first pages of 
Mr. Pannain’s essay on Dr, Vaughan Williams. } 

Baste Maine, 
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What is Revelation ? 


Religion and Revelation: being the Paddock Lectures for 
1931. By A. L. Lilley, Canon Residentiary, Chanccilor and 
Praelector of Hereford. (S.V.C.K. 4s. 6d.) 

Canon Litiey’s study of the problems surrounding revelation 

follows naturally upon his previous works on the nature of 

prayer and of sacraments. All three are the explorations of 4 

devout Modernist into the essential facts of man’s religious | 

life—explorations which must necessarily precede all fruit 
ful attempts at theological restatement. The particulat | 
problem involved in the idea of revelation is shortly this: 

How does man arrive at those spiritual verities which form 

the living heart of his religion ? Are they discovered by him | 

in the process of development, or are they * given ” by a spor 
taneous manward movement of the Divine ? Is religion, & © 

Von Hiigel was fond of saying, a “* golden shower ” ? And, if | 

so, how does the golden shower reach the soul ? : 

Christian orthodoxy of the past, as Canon Lilley points out | 
in his first lecture, never asked this question. For it—and 
still for its surviving representatives-—* Revelation was cot — 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and 
in certain oral traditions communicated by our Lord to Hi |~ 

Apostles * ; and this revelation was * infallible and inerrant 

in all its parts.” The critical study of the Bible, inevitably _ 

destroying the ancient belief in its textual inerrancy, has 
made such a view of “ revealed religion ” impossible to the 

vast majority of educated Christians ; and they have silently 7 

abandoned it, almost without a qualm. Yet the concept of 

revelation is vital to all genuine religion ; and a relapse into 7 

pious naturalism must be the price of its abandonment. $7 

the question for contemporary theology—and it is a crucial © 

question—is this : Can we, as in a general sense we must, 7 

accept the broad results of Biblical criticism, and yet continue © 





to believe that the Scriptures do constitute or transmit 4 bi 


Divine revelation to man ? Karl Barth, to whose theology 


Canon Lilley gives sympathetic attention, answers this in the 


affirmative. The Scriptures, he thinks, though woven of very 7 






human stuff, are yet the transmitting media of that which i © 


more than human ; * the one unchangeable Word,” the self 
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disclosure of God. But the Word is spoken to, and heard by, 
faith alone: the soul does not truly hear, if it is not “* over- 
powered and empowered by the Majesty of the Word ” and 
attuned to the supernatural wave-length. The spiritual world 
stoops to us, and murmurs its august secrets by human 
channels and in human ways. We on our part must grow up 
towards it, if we would become capable of receiving that which 
is thus revealed. Only in the full response of faith is Truth 
recognized and received by us. Thus—as St. Thomas first, 
and the reformers afterwards, perceived and declared—there 
are degrees of Divine revelation, and grades of meaning await- 
ing the discerning mind in the Seripture which contains it. 
One of the most interesting sections of Canon Lilley’s book is 
that in which he analyses the rich and noble teaching of 
Aquinas ; and shows how profoundly the distinction between 
the unspeakable realities of faith and the symbols and meta- 
phors under which alone they can be apprehended by us, had 
entered the texture of his mind. ‘‘ Every Divine revelation is 
aray of the Divine Light, veiling its insufferable brightness in 
the mists of human thought.” And surely it is along such 
lines as these, agreeable alike to reason and to faith, that the 
theology of the future will best solve the problem which is the 
theme of this stimulating and deeply spiritual book. 
EVELYN UNDERIILL, 


The Diligent Traveller 


A Frenchman in England, 1784. By Francois de la Rochefoucauld. 
(Cambridge. 8s. 6d.) 

Tur Mélanges sur l Angleterre of Francois de la Rochefoucauld, 
which have now been edited by M. Jean Marchand and trans- 
lated by Mr. S. C. Roberts, are so good that we English readers 
will be tempted to forget the author in our hurry to begin the 
time-honoured pastime of Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us. 
But the author deserves a moment’s admiration. It is hard to 
believe that he was only eighteen when he and his brother and 
Maximilien de Lazowski came over to England on the tour 
which he recorded for his father. The party landed at Dover 
on January 2nd, 1784. After a short stay in London, they 
went on to Bury, partly because Horace Walpole advised the 
drier side of Britain, and partly to be near Arthur Young, the 
great agriculturist. They made several friends, learned the 
language, and did their best with English country society. 
Francois noted with some surprise that the English had no 
phrase for ** Je mennuie.” Throughout his stay, and on the 
tours of Suffolk and Norfolk, he was noticing, recording, 
admiring, and criticising with inexhaustible diligence : and 
yet the Mélanges are not only balanced, sound and acute, but 
wholly delightful. He insists continually on the prevailing 
atmosphere of comfort : 

“ At Dover I remarked from the first that atmosphere of comfort 

which characterises the country into which I was entering; I 
observed that all classes of people—peasants from the neighbouring 
country, servants even—were well clad and remarkably clean ; 
that the furniture in their houses was all of mahogany, even in our 
inn; that they had plenty of those tables which are so dear in 
France. 1 saw many carts drawn by fine horses with good harness 
such as would involve an expense which our farmers could not face. 
I was charmed with all this from the first time that I saw it—I felt 
myself transported into another world.” 
He refers almost as frequently to the English lack of manners, 
“ We found our host to be a real character,” he says on one 
occasion, ** typically English, full of good nature, and entirely 
lacking in polite manners.’ His descriptions of dinners and 
of various parties certainly bear out the stricture. Once at 
least it is difficult not to believe that he is a Victorian grand- 
father lecturing his young : 


‘ - all the young people whom I have met in society in Bury 
give the impression of being what we should call badly brought up : 
they hum under their breath, they whistle, they sit down in a large 
arm-chair and put their feet on another, they sit on any table in the 
room and do a thousand other things which would be ridiculous in 
France, but are done quite naturally in England.” 
“What I have said on this topic,” he goes on with some 
hauteur, ‘‘ is quite strictly accurate.” So, without doubt, is 
his miserable description of an English Sunday, and _ his 
criticisms of English dancing, tea-drinking, and the club habit. 
These are the things we love to read. They always apply to 
our neighbours—never to ourselves ; and therefore, though a 
hundred and fifty years old, no progress has put them out 
of date. 

Statistically, the Mélanges provide much food for com- 


parison. <A factory hand at Sudbury gets twelve shillings a 
week, but farm labourers are much better paid. The British 
Museum is open for three hours in each day for not more than 
ten persons. On p. 6 la Rochefoucauld gives the cost of 2 
post-chaise as eleven shillings an hour; but later, when he is 
familiar with English currency, he gives the proper price of 
elevenpence, excluding tips. On agriculture, he is always 
interesting—as, with Young for friend, he could hardly fail 
to be. His praise of English farmers and of English horses 
will win everyone's hearts, and so will his strong but by no 
means uncritical love of English things in general. He is 
seldom ironic, though he writes with steady humour, and 
never biased or flippant. It is, indeed, very nearly depressing 
to find him so regularly receiving the right impressions, and 
so studious to record them. One reads with some relief, near 
the end of the book, that his account of the Norfolk tour was 
left unfinished for no better reason than “* because we enjoyed 
ourselves too much at Holkham (where they were visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Coke) to have time for writing.” 
Monica REDLICH. 


Education: A Survey 


The Year Book of Education, 1933. 
Perey. (Evans. 35s.) 

Tuis volume, with its predecessor, places in the hands of the 
public all the information at present available about education 
in this country and in many others. The two volumes are 
complementary, last year’s being mainly directed towards 
elucidating the structure of educational systems, and this 
year’s in the direction of policy and method. The appearance 
of the present volume is timely. It will be remembered that a 
short while ago a Parliamentary committee, the object of which 
was to effect economies in national expenditure, included 
in their recommendations reductions in the cost of existing 
facilities for education in this country. The gist of their 
proposals was that teachers should be fewer in number and 
should receive smaller salaries. The objections to such a policy 
should be sufficiently obvious, but the teaching profession ha; 
always been a cockshy for those who misunderstand it or are 
jealous of its supposed privileges. Anyone seeking information 
on the subject cannot do better than study these pages, com- 
piled by experts under the direction of Lord Eustace Percy. In 
his introduction he points out that in elementary schools the 
number of classes containing more than forty children has 
increased from 5,499 in 19380 to 6,344 in 1931. It is universally 
admitted that success in teaching depends to a large extent 
upon individual instruction. The present reviewer, with a 
class of eight, found it possible to divide a period of one hour 
in such a way that, after the preliminary explanation, each 
pupil received five minutes’ individual teaching. The reader 
can easily calculate how much individual instruction can be 
given in a class of forty, and, having made his calculation, he 
must allow for the fact that the forty will not be carefully 
selected, but will vary enormously in age and ability, necessit- 
ating as many as four or five sub-divisions. As a reduction 
in the number of teachers must inevitably mean larger classes, 
nothing more need be said upon this subject. The folly of 
further depressing an overworked profession and of finally 
discouraging the very type of candidate whom it is most 
necessary to attract, likewise calls for no comment. 

The Year Book for 1933 gives full statistical tables, surveys 
of expenditure, and information of every kind, before coming 
to the chapters which deal in detail with the various aspects of 
education and with the systems of foreign countries. The 
section on religious education is of unusual interest, including 
a very able exposition of the Roman Catholic point of view. 
Of the full accounts of education in other countries, the chapters 
concerning Switzerland and Denmark will perhaps be found 
most interesting to the English reader. The book is one which 
should be in every reference library and in the hands of all who 
take an interest in British education. 


Edited by Lord Eustacs 
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Fiction 


By L A. 


The Lovely Lady. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Witch’s Cauldron. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Facade. By Theodora Benson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Acorned Hog. By Shamus Frazer. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mummy Case. By Dermot Morrah. (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d.) 


As a collection, the stories in The Lovely Lady imperfectly 
represent their author. The book will not stand beside 
England, My England, or The Ladybird, and anyone 
unacquainted with Lawrence into whose hands it came might 
wonder what all the fuss and bother had been about. Still, 
it was well worth publishing, not only because it contains 
one of the best stories Lawrence ever wrote, but because as a 
whole it shows him in his lighter mood, and there are in it 
many touches to make us realize once more what a genius we 
have lost. The important thing about Lawrence was not 
his message, but his genius. It was the genius that roused 
all the enmity and expostulation. Scores of lesser writers 
have advanced views more subversive of orthodox beliefs 
than Lawrence’s, without rousing any such opposition. It 
was Lawrence’s genius that enabled him to get under the 
reader’s skin, that made it impossible to ignore what he was 
saying. Genius has either to be rejected or to be swallowed 
whole. In face of it, men must declare themselves ; and the 
air still rings with declarations roused by Lawrence. It is 
easy, but mistaken, to regret them, for they are a tribute to 
the power and vitality of his work. The only disadvantage 
of the uproar is that it raises confused or even false issues, 
and tends to make people become pro- or anti-Lawrence 
before they have read him. 

The present volume is not an ideal introduction, but at 
least it will not rouse controversy. It shows, if only at 
moments, the astonishing vividness of perception and exactness 
of visual imagery that combined to make one of Lawrence’s 
chief attributes as a writer. It reveals him as the possessor 


of a sense of humour. It has his qualities of innocence and 
simplicity. It catches him experimenting with subjects and 


devices off his usual beat. A girl, sunbathing upon a roof, 
hears a disembodied voice in all-too-revealing soliloquy upon 
the air beside her. It turns out to be the voice of an old 
lady talking to herself, and unwittingly entrusting her secrets 
to a gutter pipe which acts as a speaking-tube. Pretending 
to be a ghost, the girl croaks an accusation down the pipe, 
with dramatic results. What a device to find in a Lawrence 
story! It belongs to fiction of a very different kind; and 
yet the use he makes of it sends a thrill down one’s spine. In 
another story, a small boy obtains occult information as to 
the winners of future races by ceaselessly riding his rocking- 
horse. ‘“ Mother and Daughter” is a return to a familiar 
theme, but for once Lawrence is writing without animosity, 
and with a real sense of fun. Virginia, whose mother has 
long preyed upon her vampire-wise, is sought in marriage by 
an Armenian. 

“He spoke bad English, but fairly fluent guttural French. 
He did not speak much, but he sat. He sat, with his short, fat 
thighs, as if for eternity, there. There was a strange potency in 
his fat immobile sitting, as if his posterior were connected with 
the very centre of the earth. And his brain, spinning away at the 
one point in question, business, was very agile. Business absorbed 
him.” 

Later in the story comes a flash of genius. The Armenian 
comes to ask Mrs. Bodoin for her daughter's hand. 

«There was a moment’s blank pause. Then Mrs. Bodoin leaned 
towards him from her distance, with curious portentousness. 

‘What was that you said?’ she asked. ‘ Repeat it!’ 

‘1 wish I may have the honour to marry your daughter. 
is willing to take me.’ 

His dark, glazed eyes looked at her, then glanced away again. 
Still leaning forward, she gazed fixedly on him, as if spellbound, 
turned to stone. She was wearing pink topaz ornaments, but 
he judged they were paste, moderately good.” 


She 


This instinctive awareness of an alien mode of thought is 
outside the range of all but very few. The best thing in the 
book, however, is the last story, ‘The Man Who Loved 
Islands.” This has what the others lack, the imaginative passion 
that made Lawrence one of the greatest writers of his time. 
Those who begin Mr. Phillpotts’s trilogy with its second 
volume may get a somewhat distorted view of the character 


<= 


G, Strone. 

of Avis Bryden. She may appear a monster, a sort ot 
distillation of Dartmoor at its grimmest; whereas the first 
volume, tracing the gradual development of her character jg 
youth, prepares one for her deeds in the second. 
be extremely interesting to see what happens to her in the 
last volume. At the end of Witch’s Cauldron, when she has 
carried through her great plan for Peter, not flinching eye, 
at murder, she says to her son, “ It is a good sign of a may 
when he don’t meet any more dilemmas in life than a tiger 
meets in his.” There are by this time no dilemmas in he 
life: only enterprises. She is now a middle-aged widoy, 
and the son for whom she lives is a contented farmer, engaged 
to his head-man’s quiet little daughter Unity. Then Grace, 
daughter of the self-important Warren Warburton, come 
into their lives. Mrs. Bryden arranges matters as if she wer 
playing chess against fate. She sees that Grace, and Grace's 
inheritance, are what Peter needs. She works for him to 
have them, managing even to make Unity drown herself, 
When Warren proposes to her, she is nearly checkmated, 
for to refuse him would be to turn him against their children’s 
marriage: and she will not marry again. However, she 
murders him, in his own study, and makes it appear a con- 
vincing suicide ; and then Peter, horrified as he is when she 
tells him, is free to marry Grace, to own Nine Maidens Farm, 
and to get on. ‘The story has its lighter moments, and opens 
with a meeting of the Parish Council which is in Mr. Phil- 
potts’s best vein. 

Facade is a most accomplished and exhilarating performance, 
Its story is told twice, so I shall do no more than indicate it 
here. Miss Benson gives us first that version of the relations 
between Philippa (single), Sylvia (married), and Tony (Man 
about Town), which might have been presented to an onlooker, 
or which they themselves might have wished to present, 
Philippa and Tony appear to be going to marry: and yet 
everyone knows that she loves another man, and that Tony 
has always loved Sylvia. When 'lony is warned off the Turf, 
speculation runs high. Philippa sticks to him, and _ they 
puzzle the world by marrying and going abroad, ‘Then Miss 
Benson gives us a second version of the story, and we leam 
a lot that we did not know before. In addition to the wit 
and assured knowledge that this novel shows, it is Miss 
Benson’s triumph that, though she adds so much in her 
second version, the first version is neither superficial nor 
apparently incomplete. 

I ean never resist books about Oxford, and here are two 
good ones. I take off my hat to Mr. Shamus Frazer, who 
has produced a first novel of surprising quality. He has 
wit, invention, confidence, and he says what he_ thinks. 
James Laxative, M.P., in a Socialist England has decided to 
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rid Oxford (and, of course, Cambridge) of all the parasitical | 
and brainless undergraduates who there waste their time and | 


money, and the nation’s. Philip Winnell, who has_ very 
good eyebrows (this is important), takes a Class D in the 
qualifying examination, and finds himself a railway porter. 
Later, owing to these same eyebrows, he finds himself a 
national hero attempting to fly round the world, and a secret 
agent for the Stewart cause. 
Salmon says, a real King, “ 
whole swell caboodle.” 
king of England. 


Gold crown, spectre, and all the 
Charlie Stewart, film star, becomes 
The fun reaches its height when the new 


king goes down to Oxford to found Stuart College, and 


expounds his great Bacon and Eggs policy. 

Mr. Dermot Morrah I have hitherto known as an indefatig- 
able reconstructor of historical events. I welcome him in 
his new guise, as a satirist and maker of mystery. The 
Mummy Case is a lighthearted and excellent detective story, 
set in an imaginary but not improbable Oxford college. 
Corpse, criminals, and detectives are all provided by the 
members of Beaufort’s Senior Common Room. When Pro- 
fessor Benchley’s rooms were gutted by fire, on the night of 


the Commemoration Ball, were the sad remains which were — 


And 
Two of the junior fellows under- 


found those of Benchley, or of his favourite mummy ? 
anyway, who burned them ? 
take to solve these problems. 


Democracy has had its day, ~ 
What England wants, and what Hollywood wants, is, as Mr. 7 
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WOODFORDE 
PAPERS 
AND DIARIES 


Edited by 
DOROTHY HEIGHES WOODFORDE 
Illustrated 10/6 


“. . . gives us a strangely vivid sense of 
personz al reality. It is as though we had 
received a long-distance call on the time 
telephone. which Mr. H. G. Wells forgot 
to invent.”—Morning Post. 


Whither, 
England ? 


LETTERS OF A CONSERVATIVE 
HUGH SELLON 
With an Introduction by 
Tue Rr. Hon. WALTER ELLiot, M.P. 
7/6 

“One of the most lucid and compelling 
statements of the Conservative philosophy 
which we have read for a long cme.” 
DouGLAs JERROLD in The English Review. 
“Tts thoughtful pages should prove a 
valuable help in appreci: ating the views 


and ‘ values’ of the Right.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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John Murray's 
New Books 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 
ARAB 


By MAJOR SIR HUBERT YOUNG, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“He loves his subject and knows it thoroughly, and his 
sirong common-sense adds not a little to the value 


of I opinions. Amusing anecdotes of 


T. E. LAWRENCE.’—IVeek-end Review. 
With Maps. 15s. net. 
THE 


INDIA WE SAW 


By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, 
C.B., M.P. 


“Revealing peeps hehind the scenes of the 
Simon Commission. "Daily J elegraph. 


. 6d. net. 


Completely Revised Edition 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER 
GARDEN 


AND HOME GROUNDS OF HARDY 
TREES AND FLOWERS ONLY. 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON 


With a New Foreword by the Author, and many 
Illustrations, including 17 new ones and a new 
coloured Frontispiece of Gravetye 
Manor. Fifteenth Edition. 
18s. net. 





New 7/6 Novels 


CAMPBELL of DUISK 


By ROBERT CRAIG 


Author of “O People” and “ Lucy Flockhart.” 


The romance of the rise and fall of a Scottish 
family, from powdered queue to cocktail. 
It might be called the Duisk Saga. 


DEAD MAN’S 
ALIBI 


A new, exciting, tantalising thriller by 


LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 


Author of “The Body on the ’Bus,” etc. 





Still in constant demand 
THE STORY OF 


SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


The author has just given £5,500, profits from the 
Swedish Edition, to the King of Sweden, to help 
the birds, the blind, and the Lapps. The 
English Edition is now in its 37th 
Impression. With Portrait 
of the Author. 
7s. 6d. net. 


—Albemarle St., London, W 
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Current Literature 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF H.R.H. CHARLOTTE 
STUART, DUCHESS OF ALBANY 


By Francis John Angus Skeet 


After only a minute’s reflection, readers will identify, 


* Charles II, King of Great Britain, Scotland, France and 
Ireland’: the Young Chevalier to some; the Young Pre- 
tender to others ; and to Major Skeet, on the title-page of his 
Charlotie Stuart (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) King. It seems 
fairly certain that Charlotte was. Charles’s only child. She 
was the daughter of his Scottish mistress, Clementina Walkin- 
shaw, and was born at Liége in October, 1753. He legitimized 
her, many years later, by a magnificent Act of which nobody 
took any notice, and created her Duchess of Albany. She 
had a wretched life. Her parents separated before she was 
eight years old, and she spent her childhood with Clementina, 
whose one idea was to be “ recognized ” by the royal lover 
whom she had left in disgust. Major Skeet prints letters of 
Charlotte to her father, obviously directed by her mother, in 
which she begs him to deign to cast his eyes upon that dear 
and beloved one. ‘“ Hear her last sigh breathe your name, 
see her expire in her daughter’s arms, see her perish from the 
same blow with which you would strike your innocent victim 
Not until 1783 did he cast his eyes even upon Char- 
lotte ; then it suddenly pleased him to send for her and allow 
her to nurse him until his death in 1788. In 1789 she herself 
died, of cancer. Major Skeet follows every detail of her life 
with the utmost absorption. It interests him so much that 
he often repeats himself, disclosing on p. 142, for example, a 
fact which had ended p. 141 and been first told to us on p. 2 
of the introduction : ‘ From the allusions in the last chapter 
to the Duchess being herself in failing health at the time of 
her father’s last illness, it is evident that Charlotte had fallen 
into a precarious state of health.” His book is manifestly a 
labour of love, and he brings to life as well as may be the sad 
and colourless last of the Stuarts whom Burns called * the 
bonny lass of Albany.” 


LE CONSULAT ET L’EMPIRE, 1799—1809 
Par Louis Madelin 
M. Madclin, after a long interval, has followed up his 


brilliant account of the French Revolution with a volume 
on Napoleon’s first ten years of power, Le Consulat ct ' Empire 
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(Paris, Hachette, 25 francs), in M. Funck-Brentano’s wel, 
known series. It shows a distinct reaction in Napoleon, 
favour 


despite the hostile criticism of M. Bainville and Othe, 
specialists. M. Madelin emphasizes the First Consul’s ability a 
a statesman, his insistence on conciliating the Church ‘ 

recalling the émigrés so as to reunite France, and his dete, 
mination to base his system on the support of the Masse, 
rather than of any political party or of the army. Napoleoy; 
difficulties with his family, to whom, as a Corsican, he felt 


bound to defer though he knew their folly, are well describe 


It is made clear, too, that he was seldom free from Politica) 
opposition, and that his greatest victories, Marengo and 
Austerlitz, were necessary to solve awkward crises at home 
M. Madclin throughout concerns himself with the Napoleon 
régime as a whole, and keeps military affairs subordinate t 
the main theme. He regards the seizure of Spain as a fatyj 
blunder, the consequences of which remain to be developed 


in his coming volume on the later Empire and its fall, ke 


must be said that, in dealing with the resumption of wy 
with England in 18038, M. Madelin betrays an_ imperfect 
appreciation of England’s motives ; suspicion of the Firgt 
Consul’s good faith, not only in the matter of Malta, ha 
more to do with the breach than M. Madelin would adnit, 
for Addington’s Ministry wanted peace. 
MARIA JANE JEWSBURY 
By Eric Gillett 

To be a poetess (as distinct from a poet), the friend of Mr, 
Hemans and of Wordsworth, and the recipient of the original 
poem about the Stuffed Ow], would not seem the best qualifica. 
tions for a writer of light prose. Yet Maria Jane Jewsbury 
wrote delightful prose. ‘ Spirited ” was the adjective they 
applied to it in her own day, and it has survived even that, 
In: Maria Jane Jewsbury (Oxford, 6s. 6d.) Mr. Gillett has 
collected her occasional papers, with a memoir, and assured 
for an agreeable, talented, and almost entirely unremarkable 
lady her little niche in the temple of Fame. The preponderane 
of good writers nowadays over good people to write about doe 
at least ensure due fame for the Maria Jane Jewsburys of ow 
literature. Mr. Gillett’s memoir, unexceptionable as it is, 
hardly prepares us for the essays that follow. As he says of 
Jane and her more famous sister Geraldine: ‘ There is 
nothing to account for this dual flowering of literary talent 
in the Jewsbury family.” There is nothing to account for 
Jane’s sense of humour. Her life was comfortable and stolid, 
Her father was a business man, and she lived in Manchester, 
She wrote, as has been said, poetry ; and she dedicated her 
Phantasmagoria, * with the sincere expression of her devoted 
admiration,” to Wordsworth. She married a clergyman, being, 
not in love, but ‘ in a very morally prudential frame of mind.” 
The phrase is her own, and typical. She could mock herself, 
as well as others : and we can only regret that her talent was 
so soon cut short. She went to India after her marriage, and 
died of cholera in 1888, when she was only thirty-two. Of the 
occasional papers, An Old Bachelor's Trip to Paris is a fine 
piece of statistical, egotistical nonsense, and Going to be Married 
reads..almost like Jane Austen. Miss Jewsbury wrote verse, 
she owned, prineipally to improve her prose. After this 
ingenuous admission, there is no more to he said, except that 
we are glad she did write prose, and that Mr, Gillett has 
collected it. 

: THE QUARTERLIES 

Mrs. ‘Edgar Dugdale, the late Lord Balfour's literary 
executor, reveals in the Quarterly the -parts played by 
Mr. Balfour, as he then was, and Mr, (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Morant in the drafting of the epoch-making Education Act of 
1902. Morant’s power of initiative and Balfour's resolute 
courage are well brought out. Chamberlain was hostile, in 
private; Lord Salisbury was fearful of putting Church 
schools on the rates ; the rest of the Cabinet dreaded a loss 
of Nonconformist votes. But Balfour, advised by Morant, set 
his mind on passing the Bill and did so, to the great benefit 
of English education, though to the disadvantage of his 
party. Other notable articles in a good number are 
Miss Elizabeth Haldane’s study of Victorian governesses, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s defence of Greek sculpture against 
some trivial recent criticism, Sir Tan Maleolm’s eulogy of the 
Champagne country and its wine, and Mr. Algernon Cecil's im- 
pressive character sketch of the late Lord Oxford and Asquith. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan in the Hibbert Journal deals with 
* Bishop Barnes on Science and Superstition” in an instructive 
fashion. Mr. Bevan does not defend the religious beliefs 
which Dr. Barnes attacks. He merely points out, with much 
force, that Dr. Barnes uses an irrelevant argument in con- 
tending that a belief, say, in Transubstantiation, is in conflict 
with natural science or with “reason.” ‘To suppose that 
you can make physics or chemistry or biology a barrier to 
religious belief is like supposing that you could prevent 
aeroplanes from flying over your garden by erecting a wall 
round it.” Professor I’, Clarke, of Montreal, contributes an 
important article on ‘“* The Mature Significance of * New’ 
Countries,” in which the differences between the Canadian 
point of view and our own, especially in education, are clearly 
explained, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 
By THOMAS SHARP. Illustrated: 15/- net 


a <p DRELe could not be a better or more timely 
‘hook... . If I were a man of means, I should give 
g copy to every public library in the kingdom. .. .” 

Basin pe SELINCOURT in the Observer. 

| Notable because it is not a mere attack upon 
the ruthless destroyers of natural beauty, . . . but 
is a criticism of the popular ideas put forward by 
housing and town-planning reformers. It is not only 
notable, it is unique. ”~ New English Weekly. 


OXFORD: 


HANDBOOK 
ITS PLACE IN 


TO 


THE UNIVERSITY NATIONAL 
OF OXFORD HISTORY 


By Si J. A, R. Marriott 


Tilustrated. 5/- net 
6/- net 


Tlustrated, 


CARAVAN CITIES 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF 
ranslated by D. and T. Talbot Rice 


Illustrated. 15/- net 
“Every one of these chapters is a mine of infor- 
mation, conveyed by a pen which well knows how to 
conceal the erudition involved in words which the 
yeriest layman can read with perfect enjoyment... .” 
Near East. 
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Is Man Doomed 
in a World of 
Machines ? 


read 


THE A.B.C. OF 


TECHNO- 
CRACY 


by Frank Arkright 


The subject which is being 
discussed over two continents 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON, PUBLISHER 
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of the Research 
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TR CANCER HOSPITAL. 
“REE) is applying itself to 
the methodical oan scientific inves- 
tigation of the causes of Cancer, 
and the results of its invaluable 
research work are placed at the 
disposal of the medical practitioners 
of the world, 
Whilst carrying on this work of free from pain. 
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study and research The Cancer 
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The Radio Review 


From the tone of his first two broadcasts, I cannot help 
suspecting that “ Argus,’ the new and anonymous broadcast 
film critic, is rather at a loss to know to whom he should 
direct his talks. Should he speak of such things as the 
technique of the film and thereby risk the antagonism of 
thousands who (as one of his correspondents confessed) go 
to the cinema to enjoy “ cither a good laugh or a good ery ” ? 
Or should he content himself, as the popular film-critics do, 
with merely unravelling the plays, eulogizing the stars, and 
generally paving the way for the release of the frankly com- 
mercial films ? Ought he not to risk unpopularity with the 
majority and concentrate upon helping to develop, up and 
down the country, a more discriminating cinema audience ? 
The lesser task might well be left to the popular-journalist. 
a * x % 

“Strange Music,” the Wednesday night talks on the 
indigenous musie of remoter lands, is so good a feature that 
I wish it were even better. It was altogether an excellent 
idea - but so,far the idea has been rather spoiled in the pre- 
sentation. It was clear from the very beginning of Mr. J. B. 
Trend's informative talk that. he was battling against time: 
how could he be expected to cover a subject like Spanish 
music in twenty minutes—and play us some_half a dozen 
records into the bargain? Mr. Richard Hughes's more 
pictorial method (he spoke of Moroccan music) was possibly 
the wiser way. Next Wednesday we are to hear Mr. 


Leonard Barnes talking about the music of South -Africa. 
% * * By 


Po 


Occasionally the listener experiences that rare coincidence 
of the mood and the moment and the music which makes for 
perfect enjoyment. Such enjoyment I have recently experi- 
enced twice in a single week. One occasion was the Sunday 
afternoon performance of the first two parts of Haydn’s 
The Seasons. Opportunities of hearing this lovely cantata 
are all too rare. Dr. Boult gave a fine performance and 
rarely have I heard such clear diction over the wireless as 
Mr. Keith Faulkner gave to the excellent, Cowper-like trans- 
lation of the text. The other occasion was totally unpre- 
meditated on my part. Wanting music and finding none 
to my liking in our own programmes, I tuned in to Stuttgart, 
where Brailowsky was playing the Tchaikovsky piano concerto 
and Moussorgsky’s ‘“‘ Five Pictures from an Exhibition.” 
if I have heard more authoritative playing I do not remember 
it. It is such pleasures as these that induce a gratitude 
oulweighing any amount of criticism. 

* % * % 

Saturday night “talks broadcasts have a reputation all 
their own, They include, for instance, such memorable 
serics of lively, uneducative talks as ‘* Escapes,” “ Hazards,” 
* Idle Thoughts ” and ‘* Consider the Verdict.”” The most 
recent addition is the series of debates * Should they be 
Serapped ?”’ which opened on Saturday last with a lively 
match between Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. James Maxton 
on the abolition of death duties. The broadcast was a relay 
of a public debate and we paid the penalty for a welcome 
spontaneity by being cut off before a conclusion had been 
reached. I suggest that you make a special note of ** Should 
they be Scrapped ? ” 

* * # 
Ivems to Warcu For. 

Sunday: Peter Dawson—Song Recital (Daventry National, 
5.30); Orchestral Concert conducted by Frank Bridge (London 
Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: Rev. N. Micklem—* Luther” (Daventry Na- 
tional, 7.30); ‘* Other People’s Houses ” (Daventry National, 
9.20); Great Open Spaces—a revue (Daventry National, 9.40, 
und Tuesday, London Regional, 8.0). 

Tuesday : Manchester Tuesday Mid-day Society’s Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15) ; Chamber Music (Daventry National, 
9.20). 

Wednesday: Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (London 
tegional, 8.80); B.B.C. Symphony Concert (Daventry 
National, 8.15); ‘* Strange Music” (Daventry National, 10.25). 

Thursday : Three plays (London Regional, 9.0, and Friday, 
Daventry National, 9.85); Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Daventry 
National, 9.20); and Recital by Miriam Licette and Antoni 
Sala (Daventry National, 9.40). 





a, 


Friday: Professor Arnold J. Toynbee—‘ Russia” (Oa. 
ventry National, 7.30); Mr. S. P. B. Mais—‘* S.0.s.” (Dy. 
ventry National, 9.20). 






Saturday: Piano Recital by Tapia Caballero (Davey 
National, 7.30); The Music of Darius Milhaud (London 
Regional, 9.0): ‘Should they be Scrapped ?” (Daventry 
National, 9.20). C. Henry Warrey, 












“The Spectator” Crossword No, x3 


By XNAnruirre. 





‘4 





[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,” and shou 7 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes i 
well be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winng 
will be published in our newt issue.] 

















7 2 3 + 5 & |v 7 
9 
10 "i i2 
13 rr 
‘5 16 iy 
ig 19 
20 21 22 23 
24 2 
26 F 27 
re 28 = 
29 30 3 
32 35 
ACROSS 3. This wicket is never taken, 
1. Deference I have; it’s in- 4. Reveal a famous William. 
dividual. 5. Acknowledgments of debt 


3. No epithot for 7. 
10. Throaty result of 
about a horse. 
11. Turn back the beginning of 
an American State to get a 
fortune in India. 
Musical term. 
The attacker brings help in 
his midst. 
Two words of interruption 
which, in reverse order, 
might be produced by 7. 
. LT turn once (anag.), 
. Before an old mixture I can 
be worshipped. 
. Ancient Shakespearian char- 
acter, 
22, One of nine begins the fun. 
26. Take away a lion from these 
animals and they remain the 
same. 
27. A don’s ay. 


are beneath the parson. 

7. The P.M.G. might take 
Jessons from him in the 
matter of rapid delivery, 

8. Begins where 7 leaves off, 
with a complete finish. 

9. Flash. 

16. It may be curing, but ex 
piring comes in the end. 

18. Speechless character in All's 
Well that Ends Well. 

19. Sing about the beginning of 
mellifinousness. 

21. Classified. 

23. Adornment for its first part 

24. Severe. 

25. Trinity often disrupted by 7. 

28. You twico over mixed 30. 


blood 


12. 
13. 


Cw 


14. 
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SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 17 











29. Evidently at least one parent Ear fe lols [s|rints [alulr|s loin 
ef this Roman author was NAN WAN VZQZAN | ZN 
not an only child. AIS|c le | Tit le MA |i |s |alv lol 

30. Anger comes when fifty is VZBA Ai AnwyvuAanyic Ze 
subtracted from foreign cur- fAlclAiR miele le iels : M1 |cjA 
renecy. L VGAAZAS AGHA! You" 

31. I mako a noise for religion. E |v le in| TY s|rle ja ims |x| |P 

32. An opera. S | is Vas 

33. ‘Totals. TIAITITIO]Ol1 INIGZA) |NI\o IF IF 

DOWN | AW RAN AN 124 | ac 77? Iago 

1. Speechless and invisible mio loin Ze lA lr |v ly |R|t |SIE}R 

character in The Winter's ARAS Y BAN £ Bar V0 Zao 

Tale. TIAITITILIE|O ZAR fe [Tr] 1 INIAIL 

2. Fishy result of re-heading EA Miu 2 | Eva yo 
8's opposite number. VIPTEIR |! IN(TIE[N{p je INIT 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 17 is David W. Reed, Esq. 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumberland, 
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WHY EVERY LIBRARY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD READ 


The Daily Celegraph 


ON TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 


What books to read; what books to borrow; 
what books to buy—the Daily Telegraph will 
tell you on Tuesdays and Fridays! Howard 
Marshall steers you expertly through the mass 
of modern fiction to the novels of note. J. C. 
Squire, one of the most famous figures in 
modern letters, and the great woman critic, 
Rebecca West, are frequent contributors to 
‘Books of the Day’ in the Daily Telegraph of 


Friday and Tuesday. Liddell Hart—a law unto 





himself on all books concerning military matters 
—writes for the Daily Telegraph. And E, C. 
Bentley reviews the latest detective fiction with 
his inimitable wit and experience. If you want 
to buy a book, borrow a book—or if you wish 
merely to keep abreast of modern thought as 
expressed in modern literature—get the Daily 


Telegraph on Tuesday and Friday, 


THE 2° PAPER SOLD FOR I? 


























Finance—Public & Private 
Trade Outlook and the War Debts 


Jupcine from the cables from Washington and New 
York, the speech of Mr. Goodenough, of Barclays Bank, 
concerning War Debts, to which I made an extended 
reference last week, would seem to have been read with 
as much interest on the other side of the Atlantic as in 
this country. During the past week there has been 
an important development in the War Debts controversy 
in the shape of a hurried consultation between President 
Hoover and the incoming President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
resulting in an invitation to the British Government to 
send representatives to Washington to discuss the subject 
of War Debts. Following upon this development there 
has occurred a sharp rise in the sterling exchange, due 
in some part to expectations of a reduction in the total 
of War Debts, but also to the extreme ease of money in 
New York, so that there has been the greater disposition 
to remit money for employment in this country. 

In view of the importance which attaches to an early 
discussion of War Debts, and in view, moreover, of the 
importance of a settlement of the question being reached 
before the World Economic Conference has been held, 
readers of The Spectator may, perhaps, have been a little 
surprised that in the editorial and especially in the 
financial columns of our leading newspapers the action 
taken by President Hoover should have been treated 
with a certain amount of reserve. The reason, however, 
is not very far toseek and I think that on the whole it is one 
which justifies the attitude which is being taken up by 
the City and business men. 

CONFIDENCE HAS BEEN SHAKEN. 

For more years than one cares to reckon up, the author- 
ities in this country have been doing their utmost to 
aid the financially distressed countries of Europe in their 
efforts to retain solvency, but with scant aid from countries 
such as the United States and France. Throughout these 
vears the British Government has endeavoured to 
impress upon the United States the fact that War Debts 
constituted one of the greatest obstacles to financial 
recovery, and soon after the War they supported their 
view on this matter by promising to forgive all their 
debtors if the United States was disposed to act in 
similar fashion. The offer was a fair one, for the amounts 
owing to us were much greater than the amount we owed 
to the United States. America, however, treated the 
suggestion with something more than scorn and in more 
recent years when, largely as a result of her own policy 
and excessive speculations, depression began to settle 
down upon the United States, all suggestions that the 
world depression was closely linked with the problem of 
War Debts fell on deaf ears. As recently as the early 

yart of last year, when there was a question of a World 
Sisoienelt Conference, the United States declined to do 
more than send someone as a looker on, refusing to be an 
active participant in the Conference. Indeed, at one time 
she only consented to send a representative on the under- 
standing that subjects like War Debts and Tariffs were 
to be rigidly excluded from the agenda. Yet now, when, 
stirred by the disastrous state of affairs in America itself, 
she makes the suggestion that there should be an 
carly Conference with this country concerning our War 
Debts, the suggestion is coupled with the condition that 
the discussion must be concurrent with and conditional 
on a discussion on world economic problems. Rightly 
or wrongly, the impression, therefore, is conveyed that 
the United States is likely to use the War Debts as a lever 
to obtain some concessions from this country of a character 
calculated to offset the effect upon the American 
Exchequer of any drastic revision of War Debts. 
Tne Goip STANDARD AND TARIFFs. 

Now this interpretation of American intentions 
possibly does that country less than justice, but it is, I 
think, the rather natural result of the American attitude 
over a period of years and betokens a determination to re- 
fuse to reconsider the whole question of the equity of the 
War Debts themselves. In fact, much of the caution dis- 
played in this country with regard to any return to the gold 
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standard and much of the success achieved by ti 
Protectionists in imposing tariffs upon this country a 
be traced not to an abandonment of the old ideals of tt 
gold standard or to an abandonment of Free Tra 
principles, but to the fact that aggressive action on th 
part of other countries both as regards hoarding of ook 
and the erection of high tariff walls have positively drive) im 
us in certain directions. : : 
A Banker’s VIEws. 

At the present time, and in view of the great problen F 
of unemployment in this country, it is scarcely surprisiny 
that we should now be considering each and every probley, | 
in the light of its probable effect upon trade, and eq F 
speech of the bankers at the present series of anny P 
meetings is always studied to obtain fresh light ay f 
guidance upon our trade problems. Thus, in the spec 
of Mr. A. A. Paton at the recent meeting of Martins Bank 
some remarks coneerning the trade position are of special 





se 
\ 


value and are not without their bearing upon the attitug 
of this country with regard to the impending War Debi, ( 


Conference. Briefly stated, it may be said that Britgiy 
is disposed to adopt a defensive attitude with a dete. © 
mination that no concession in the matter of War Debi & 
must occasion us to cede any points calculated to prejudice PE 
our trading possibilities. Fs 
TRADE CONDITIONS. E 

A summary of the more important passages in MP 
Paton’s speech will be found on another page, but ther 
are one or two points to which I would like to dire 
special attention. Concerning the cotton industry, le 
was able to speak a little more hopefully, remarking that 
changes were taking place in Lancashire which “jf 
pursued with determination should place the industry o 
a more stable and remunerative basis.” Then as regan 
the iron and steel trades, there is little doubt that th: 
industry has experienced some benefit from the deprecis. | 
tion in sterling and from the adoption of tariffs, Mr 
Paton pointed out that during the first nine months of las F 
year our steel production had increased by 1.8 per cent, 
over the corresponding period of the previous year, > 
whereas in Germany it had decreased by 88 per cent., in 
France by 32 per cent., and in the United States by 50 pe 
cent. To-day, he said, “the British steel industry is 
better equipped to meet future demands, and whe 
confidence is restored will be ready to take full advantag [ 
of any trade revival which follows.” Some fairly hopefil 
remarks were also made in regard to the wool textil 
industry. 


> 


Psycno.LocicaL Factors. 
Mr. Paton then showed how greatly psychologied 7 
influences may affect world trading. Last November) 
the mere rumours of Great Britain having _ possibly | 
to remit through the exchanges about £30,000,000 to | 
America caused a slump in sterling, and a similar fall | 
in all currencies in the sterling area. We know that 
as a matter of fact the remittance was finally effected 
in gold, but the mere psychological influence exerted 
by anticipation caused a fall in sterling, which not only 
meant loss to power in the sterling area to purchase 
American goods, but gave the sterling area greater powet 7 
to compete with those goods, thus involving a further — 
collapse of American prices of the goods concerned. © 
Now, it would be unreasonable to expect that Great @ 
Britain can be unmindful of the weapon which. she] 
holds in her hands in the shape of depreciated currency 
and tariffs. That America is aware of them is_plail 
from the hurried calling of a Conference after years o 
refusal to listen to any idea of revision of War Debts, 7 
and business men are properly on their guard concerniig 
the outcome of War Debts and Economic Conferences. 








Co-oPERATION NEEDED. 

That is not to say, however, that the City is unmindful 
of the need for international co-operation. The very 
reverse is true. It is recognized that without it there ® 
can only be a moderate improvement in the trade® 
of any one country. 
chaos in currencies and exchanges, has become so great § 


and so widespread that nothing short of international 7 


understandings and co-operation can bring about a bette & 
(Continued on page 134.) 








World chaos, and especially the ® 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 





STRENGTHENED POSITION. 





BRITAIN’S FIGHT FOR TRADE. 





U.S.A. DEBT BOOMERANG. 





Tae hundred and second annual meeting of shareholders of 
Martins Bank, Ltd., was held in the Board Room at the Company’s 
Head Office, Liverpool, on Tuesday last. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a large 
attendance. ‘ s 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31st last, said :—The total 
of current, deposit and other accounts, viz., £85,814,430, is the 
highest balance sheet figure reached in the history of the Bank. 
secondly, the total of advances, at £29,464,643, is the lowest since 
our amalgamation with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank. In 
common with the other clearing banks, we have experienced during 
the past year a constant increase in our credit balances and a 
shrinkage in our advances ; both these factors are symptoms of 
depressed trade, indicating the decreased needs of our customers in 
their businesses and reflecting, inter alia, the decrease in commodity 

rices. 

The ratio of cash in hand to liabilities to the public at the end of 
December was 11.2 per cent., while the ratio to liabilities of cash, 
call and short notice money, balances with British banks and cheques 
in course of collection was 21.58 per cent. 


Strona Position. 


Simultaneously with the increase in our deposits, the curtailment 
of our opportunities for making advances has compelled us to seek 
other safe, but less profitable, channels of employment for our funds, 
so that our Government Bonds and Stocks were at December 31st, 
£11,613,612 more than at the end of the previous year, mainly 
through purchases of short-term Treasury Bonds and 4} per cent. 
Conversion Stock 1940-44. 

On the whole, the changes necessitated by our increased deposits 
and diminished advances mean that, although the Bank is in a 
particularly strong position, its relative earning power has decreased, 
and this is clearly shown by the decreased profits. This we must 
expect to continue until the revival of commercial prosperity. 

In 1931 the prices of gilt-edged stocks had fallen following the 
suspension of the Gold Standard, and we made a transfer from 
reserve fund to meet the depreciation of our holding of Government 
securities. This depreciation has since been more than restored by 
the rise in market quotations, but wo have considered it best, in 
view of the uncertain world position, to carry this released sum to 
our contingency account, where it remains as a free reserve. Our 
aim is, as I stated last year, again to build up the reserve fund at 
every opportunity. 

Coming to the profit and loss account, our profits at £636,950 
are less by £66,204. We have not thought it proper to include in 
the year’s results exceptional and non-recurring receipts, such as the 
War Loan bonus and commission on conversion of War Loan, and 
have passed them to the credit of the contingency account. We 
shall be without the benefit of such receipts in the current year, 
during which we shall also have to face a reduction in the rate of 
interest on our holdings of War Stock and converted Treasury Bonds. 

With £130,824 brought in from last year, our disposable balance 
amounts to £767,774. To pay a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 
(the same as last year) will absorb £582,406, leaving £185,368 
to be carried forward. In these times this substantial carry forward 
isa very satisfactory feature, and added to Capital and Reserve Fund 
places us in a strong position. 


Home INpustri®s. 


Reviewing the industries in which Martins Bank is principally 
interested, the Chairman alluded to the better spirit in the cotton 
trade and the prospect of freedom from trade disputes for some time 
tocome. Changes, he said, were taking place in Lancashire which, 
if pursued with determination, should place the industry on a more 
stable and remunerative basis. Following upon the use of artificial 
silk in the production of cloth there had recently been discovered a 
method of treating cotton cloth rendering it practically indistinguish- 
able from silk, which might well establish cotton goods as a rival 
both to artificial and real silk, and substantially assist the export-of 
cotton cloth in the finer qualities. 

The coal trade had experienced almost unprecedented depression. 

ing to poor demand and serious credit difficulties throughout 
Europe the expected improvement in the export trade had not taken 
place, Conditions in the industry, however, were showing signs of 
improvement, and following negotiations with Scandinavia it was 
hoped exports would be considerably increased. 

Depression continued in the iron and steel trades, although the 
production of steel showed a small improvement. Almost complete 
stagnation existed in the shipbuilding industry. In the structural 
engineering trades orders were few and far between. There were 
&igns of improvement on the lighter side of the steel industry ; the 
tin-plate trade was benefiting from the Ottawa Agreements and from 
the canning business being developed in this country. Bad as 
conditions had been in this country, they had been even worse on 
the Continent and in America. Production in the United Kingdom 
increased by 1.8 per cent. in the first nine months of 1932, whereas 
it decreased by 38 per cent. in Germany, 32 per cent. in France, 





13 per cent. in The Saar, 12 per cont. in Belgium, and 50 per cent 
in U.S.A. 

To-day the British steel industry was better equipped to meet 
future demands, and when confidence was restored would be ready 
to take full advantage of any trade revival. 


PosITION OF FARMING. 

In agriculture, 1932 was a hard year, both for dairy and mixed 
farming. Crops met very low prices, and live stock values fell 
heavily until November, when there was a slight improvement in the 
price of fat stock. The position of sheep farmers was serious, but 
landlords were realizing conditions and in numerous cases rents had 
been reduced to pre-War figures. 

In the grain trade supplies of wheat exceeded requirements by 
over 30 million quarters. Prices, which commenced the year at a 
low level, had mostly shown a downward tendency, with some rallies 
and periods of steadiness. Generally speaking, however, the trade 
had held its own. British merchants were well posted with regard 
to foreign exporters’ excessive supplies, and the Liverpool Futures 
Market always proved of great value in preventing heavy losses, by 
providing immediate cover both for buyers and sellers. 

In the wool textile industry there had been some evidence of 
improvement, and on the whole machinery had been better 
employed than in 1931. The unsatisfactory condition of the export 
trade continued to be the major cause of unemployment. Homo 
trade requirements had increased, due to the gradual cessation of 
imports of cheap Continental cloths. The tone at the end of the 
year was fairly good, but the prosperity of the industry must in the 
main depend upon an improvement in the international situation. 


U.S.A. REcEIVES—BUT Pays. 

Such were the main features of the trade situation in which tho 
causes were almost as obscure as the effects were disastrous. One 
main reason for the obscurity, often lost sight of, was the profound 
influence on trade of the psychology of the ordinary business man. 

Illustrating this by a recent example, the payment of the American 
debt, the chairman recalled that the mere rumour in November 
that Britain would have to pay nearly thirty millions to America 
caused, as a purely psychologica} effect, the £ to be quoted lower, 
with a reaction on every international transaction during a period 
long in advance of the actual remittance. 

This psychological influence (the Chairman proceeded) although 
it undoubtedly adversely affected this country and others on 
the sterling basis, affected even more the country which was to 
receive the gold. For the decline in sterling not only meant loss 
of power in the sterling area to purchase American goods, but it 
also gave to the sterling area greater power to compete with theso 
goods, and thus necessarily involved a further collapse of American 
prices in those goods. 

The loss in value to America, especially the loss due to tho 
diminution of exports, probably exceeded the expected payment 
of £30,000,000. And all this injury was incurred as a consequence 
not of the debt payment but of the prospect of payment, and 
because of that prospect, that anticipation, the loss would have 
been incurred even if the payment had ultimately not been made. 


TravE Lives By Falta. 

This is one of numerous examples of the truth that trade lives 
by faith. Psychological forces are great factors in creating depres- 
sion, and such forces are equally effectual as remedies. The 
immediate need is some striking evidence which will justify among 
business men the right to hope. For this reason thoughts turn 
towards the forthcoming World. Economic Conference. Were 
that assembly to give the trading community a clear lead by some 
tangible proof of its determination to free international trade 
from its fetters, and to set forth on a policy of world trade expansion, 
it would breed that spirit of renewed confidence which is so 
essential to economic recovery. 


Hores FRoM Economic CONFERENCE. 

The problem for the World Economic Conference is therefore 
essentially the development of markets, of purchasing power, 
and of credits, and an effective policy calls for world-wide simul- 
taneous measures strengthened and rendered secure by the assur- 
ance of leadership from those countries to whom the world looks 
for guidance and inspiration. There is a growing recognition of 
the economic interdependence of nations, and no country, whatever 
its system or circumstances, can stand apart from others without 
impeding a world recovery of prices. 

There is need for the will as well as the wisdom. There has 
never been a moment in the world’s history when the spirit of 
international conciliation was more evidently required. Economic- 
ally the world has become one unit. Politically, it is still ruthlessly 
divided. It is imperative that political schemes should be moulded 
to conform to the economic, and bankers and economists look to 
statesmen to create in international politics the spirit which will 
make it possible to carry out the economic measures which may 
finally be judged to be essential to world recovery. (Applauso.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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order of things. Mr. Paton was quite right when he 
said that there has never been a moment in the world’s 
history when the spirit of international conciliation 
was more evidently required. ‘* Economically the world 
has become one unit,” but, he hastened to add, “ politi- 
‘ally it is still ruthlessly divided.” The situation, in 
short, is one requiring statesmen of international mind 
and those who are concerned for the welfare of other 
countries as for their own. I venture to think that this 
altruistic attitude has not been lacking in the case of 
Great Britain during the post-War years, both as regards 
the problem of Disarmament and those problems con- 
nected with economies and finance. It now remains 
to be seen whether the two nations with the greatest 
stores of gold, but with conditions of considerable financial 
distress will have the wisdom to perceive that their 
own and the world’s salvation is to be found in a real 
international co-operation rather than in what can only 
be described as economic warfare. Ayrniurn W. Kivpy. 


Financial Notes 


Hesiranr MArkeEts. 
A NESITANT tone continues to characterize the stock markets, 
and for the most part price movements during the past week 
have been small and of an irregular character. Uncertainty 
as to whether the ease in money will be indefinitely prolonged 
seems to have checked the buying of British Funds and gilt- 
edged securities, while the poor success attending some recent 
issues of Corporation stocks has also damped the market. In 
the issue of the Barnsley Corporation for £1,000,000 in 3} 
per cents at 98 underwriters received about 78 per cent., while 
in the issue of the Essex County for £1,000,000 in 3} per 
cents at 984 underwriters received 88 per cent. As a conse- 
quence cf the poor success attending these issues and the con- 
sequent dangers of financial congestion in the market, a tem- 
porary check seems to have been imposed by the authorities 
on trustee issues. The announcement of this probable pause 
in issues had for the moment a stimulating effect upon the 
investment markets, but opinion has become somewhat 
divided as to whether it would not be better to let prices of 
investment stocks find their own level, with the result that 
borrowers would be compelled to give to the investor a better 
yield on securities. Later in the week Government Stocks 
rallied after the rise in sterling and a large influx of gold. 
* * ¥ 


Tur INvestror’s DitemMa. 

Frankly it is becoming very difficult to advise the genuine 
investor as to whether British Funds and other gilt-edged 
securities are or are not too high at the present level of prices. 
The difliculty lies in the fact that for a long time past the con- 
ditions of the investment markets have become artificial, 
owing to the amount of control exercised by the Treasury 
through the Bank of England. Apart from patriotic appeal, 
the success of the War Loan conversion was largely due to the 
threat of credit expansion by the Government, if necessary, 
to repay all those holders of the old War Loan who declined to 
convert. Fears of huge credit expansion and a rush up of 
prices in the gilt-edged market caused holders to hasten to 
convert. Since that time there has been a steady control 
placed on all new issues of capital, very largely to the detriment 
of investors seeking a fair yield on their capital, though 
admittedly helpful to those who desire to see capital appre- 
ciation recorded in market values of their existing securities. 
We still have a position where the great rise in banking 
Deposits suggests that there are many millions awaiting in- 
vestment, but on the other hand we know that the joint stock 
banks during the past year have added about £175,000,000 to 
their investments through sheer inability to employ their 
resources in trade advances. Thus there is the possibility 
of a rise in money rates, following trade expansion, resulting 
in steady sales of long-dated investments by these banks. 

* * c * 
LooxinG AuEAD. 

On the other hand, I know that the view is held in many 
quarters tat the leading central banks of the world are likely 
to combine in a united effort to keep money rates exceedingly 
low with the object of bringing about a world revival in trade, 
and so powerful are those influences that it is thought investors 
must sooner or later be forced into securities giving the present 
low rates of interest or possibly even less. It may be so, but 
I cannot regard these artificial and in a sense manipulated 
markets are being in the long run good for the community. 
One eminent economic writer has said recently that he is 
inclined to believe that the world’s troubles are largely due to 
Governments interfering in matters of finance and trade, and 
I am disposed to agree with him. 


to the investment markets and to British Funds jp 
ticular is the uncertainty with regard to the outcome of th 
nation’s current fiscal year. It is too carly, of course, 4, 
judge from the great falling off in Income Tax and Sy 
revenue that there may not be considerable recovery in th, 
respects before the end of next March, but the recovery yj) 
certainly have to be very pronounced to prevent the year 
closing with a deficit. Should the year fail to close with, P 
balance on the right side, the fact would be very disheartenjy, | 














































to the taxpayer who has been called upon to make gy t 
re . . HE § 
great sacrifices, to say nothing of the rentier who has op, F Colon 
verted his War Loan, and the next Budget, instead of promis; House 
relief to the taxpayer, might be awaited with feelings yf Mr. 
anxiety. The 
x * * * on th 
= TKR ——— the m 
An Insurance RETIREMENT. S Mr 
The Directors of the London Life Association and iy Band 
associated offices have announced ‘ with great regret, th) The 
retirement, after the next general meeting, of Mr. H, ¥ & pleasu 
Trouncer, M.A., F°.1.A., from the post of Actuary and Manage, Bef 
They look forward to his joining the Board at an early daj FI wish 
and have appointed Mr. A. W. Evans, F.I.A., the Assistay, [Niche 
Manager, to be Actuary and Manager.” had b 
The regret expressed by the Directors will be shared ly § gape 
insurance circles generally, for Mr. Trouncer’s retirement is, “ . 
great loss to the insurance world, though it is satisfactory t) F poll 
know that his many years of service to the London Life Associg. neat 
tion will be recognized by an invitation to join the Board, Mr, colin 
Trouncer’s insurance career has been entirely associated with 
the London Life Association, which he joined in 1895 as a T 
ordinary clerk, becoming Actuary and Manager in 1912. M, ee 
Trouncer was President of the Institute of Actuaries ip withir 
1930 32, Chairman of the British Insurance Association inf 4 the 
1929-31, and Chairman of the Life Offices Association inf sheet i 
1925-26. He was a Member of the Board of Trade Committe F only « 
which considered the amendment of the Insurance Companis F write 
Act (1909). | Thi 
* % * a _ figures 
More Insurance REsvts. £82,0 
The Britannic Assurance Company announces that ner we 
business in their Ordinary Branch amounted last year to ove f- chsh 
16,100 policies, assuring a net sum of £2,518,300. This figu:F janks 
is slightly below the record total for 1931, but it exceeds thi f  jation 
of 1930 and earlicr years. The Scottish Life Assurance statf go, « 
that the new assurance granted for last year amounted tf stand 
£1,462,646, while the net new business was £1,380,396. Thi Tur 
total has only once been exceeded. The Standard Lith that 
Assurance statement shows that after deduction of reassu- fF vhile 
ances, the net total of ordinary Life business for the ywf ‘isov 
ended November 15th last was £2,728,580, being an increas 
over the previous year of £227,381. The net new Life busines Inv 
completed by the United Kingdom Provident Institution fF £18,31 
last year was £3,567,814, being a record, and comparing wif the a 
£3,503,351 for the previous year. emplo 
* * % % prices 
‘ " For 
Cukae MONEY AND TRADE. : ahawe 
A feature of the speech recently delivered by Mr. Colin f The 
Campbell to shareholders of Alexanders Discount Compaif wag 2 
was his survey of developments in the Money Market last yeatFgramr 
Among other things, Mr. Campbell pointed out that the extrem} which 
cheapness of money had entirely failed to confirm the ideas} neces 
industriously promulgated by certain eminent economissf comp! 
that cheap and plentiful credit would stimulate trade. “!) 
think,” he said, “that we must recognize that a plentill qh, 
supply of money is not the only condition necessary for ®F makir 
improvement in trade.” The City generally will certainl— £372, 


A. W. K. & year. 




























agree with Mr. Campbell in this assertion, ; . 
ey eee = SS ‘s funds 

. _ period 

COMPANY MEETING. conse: 

volun 

THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY) afte 
a € 

The eighty-third annual meeting cf this Society was lield i Pg 
Friday at Southern House, London, 1.C, The 





Mr. George Elkington, J.P., #.R.1.B.A. (the Chairman), said thé 















the Society had had a wonderfully good and successful year. war 
net increase in the members’ capital was £3,690,472, includig paid ; 
uncompleted interest added at the end of the year, and the totals on th 
Octoher $list was £19,352,179. The ratio of withdrawals to member a will b 
capital was less even than that of last year, which was consider | divid 
normal, showing at once the confidence of the members. ‘The toy” ‘¢ 
assets at the end of the year were £21,076,024, showing an incre” 94) | 
of £3,858,445—surely a very notable expansion in one year. : Lh 
pross revenue, at £1,211,368, showed an inerease of £256,282. Te toget! 
bulk of the advances made by the Society, which amounted #7 as at 
£4,256,564 during the year, was on house property situate WHPED aig 
twenty miles of the City of London to purchasers for perso per a: 
occupation. The year’s surplus, after providing for all expensé of 5 y 
income tax, and interest on shares, amounted to £142,769. T Tex a 
reserve funds now totalled £674,021, and there was £669,533 cash# on Ja: 
bank and in hand. of the 






The report was unanimously adopted, 
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me of te BARCLAYS BANK 
nd Sea’ f (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
ey DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 

e Year F 


se wilh P MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S REVIEW 





Learteniny ; 

Ke such Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
has op. > Colonial and Overseas) was held on January 19th at Southern 
Promisiny F jfouse, Cannon Street, London, F.C. 


Mr, Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (chairman) presided. 

The Chairman,— My Lords, ladies and gentleman,—I will call 
on the assistant general manager to read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors report to the shareholders. ; 

Mr. H. R. Bradfield (assistant general manager) read the notice 


peelings of Fe 


1 and i © and the auditors’ report. ; 

pret, thf The Chairman,—My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Is it your 
r. HY Jeasure that the report and accounts shall be taken as read ? 
Manage, Before I proceed to deal with the ordinary business of the meeting, 
arly dat I wish to refer, with deep regret, to the death of Sir William Edgar 
Assistant Nicholls, which occurred in October last. Sir William Nicholls 


' had been a director of our bank since the year 1925, when the 
resent company was formed. 
hared by "| also wish to refer, with deep regret, to the recent death of 


ment isa Mr. Albert William Jessop in Alexandria. Mr. Jessop was a 
actory ti) member of the Alexandria local board, and his services were of 
e Associa. great value to this bank in Egypt, where he was regarded as a 
yard, Mr, leading cotton expert. ; 
ated with Tue BALANCE-SHEET. 
395 as an Turning to the balanee-sheet, I would remind you that our 
912, I. accounts aro submitted in sterling, and the assets and liabilities 
uaTles NF yithin the Union of South Africa have been converted into sterling 
elation inf at the rate of exchange current at the date upon which the balance- 
‘iation in} sheet is made up—namely, September 30th, 1932, with the exception 
ommitte § only of the bank’s premises in that area, which have not been 
ompanis F written up. ; ; / 
This adjustment to sterling explains the increase in the total 
- figures at September 30th, 1932, from £79,000,000 a year ago to 
£82,000,000 and also the increase in current and deposit accounts 
from £68,000,000 to £71,000,000. It may be mentioned here 
that ner ‘ement of ; from South Africa to Lond 
ir to ove that the movement of money from South Africa to ondon, to 
he which I referred last year, continued, and the balances with the 
his figur banks in South Africa were still further reduced. Notes in cireu- 
eeds that lation have decreased by £37,000 to £744,000, while acceptances, 
nce state F &., on account of customers were lower by £14,000 and now 
unted ti stand at £3,544,000. 
96. This Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet it will be seen 
lard Lif that cash in hand, at £14,501,000, showed an increase of £855,000, 
f reassu-— while money at call, £1,849,000, was lower by £226,000. Bills 
the ye — ‘discounted amounted to £12,713,000, a reduction of £389,000. 
. increas INVESTMENTS. 
> busines Investments, which are taken below market value, totalled 
ution fer £18,314,000, showing an increase of £3,805,000, which represented 
ring with the amount employed in gilt-edged securities of funds previously 


employed in industry and trade, in consequence of lower commodity 
prices and also reduced demands for accommodation. 
For the same reasons advances to customers at £27,858,000 
Colin F showed a reduction of £1,403,000. 
= The ‘Bank Premises Account ” 


stood at £2,421,000. This 





Compat!F was an increase of £186,000 during the year. The building pro- 
last yet gramme has again been restricted to necessary requirements, 
e extrem} which included the provision of certain premises in East Africa 
e idea F hecessary for our business there. The Capetown building is nearing 
‘onomistf completion, and it is hoped that it will be opened by the end of June. 
ade, “! Prorit AND Loss Account. 
plentifi The" net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1932, after 
ry for a é making full provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
certainly £372,103, being approximately £30,000 less than in the preceding 
W. K. | year. In this connexion it has to be borne in mind that surplus 
———|__ funds have earned low rates during a considerable portion of the 
period under review, which has also witnessed reduced earnings in 
| consequence of the lower price of commodities and the smaller 
a - volume of transfers of accommodation required for the financing 
“1ETY. Bi of trade. 










The reserve fund remains unchanged at £1,650,000, but on this 
occasion a sum of £100,000 has been transferred from profit and 
loss account to contingency account. 

The board have decided to recommend the payment of dividends 
at the same rates as for last year. An interim dividend on the 

A” and “ B” shares at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum was 
paid in July last, and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
, on these shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Income Tax 
| Will be deducted at the rate of 4s. 5d. in the £ in respect of such 
dividend, and also in respect of the final Preference dividend. 

A sum of £215,884 remains to be carried forward, compared 
With £244,737 for the previous year. 


held 


- said that 
car. TW 
includig 
e total 
members 
onsidert 
The tote 
1 incres# 
par. 


89. Ty I beg to move :—‘‘ That the report of the directors, produced, 
vunted # together with the annexed statement of the company’s accounts 
to withsae “2 36 September 30th, 1932, duly audited, bo received, approved 


and adopted, and that a final dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on the Cumulative Preference shares, and at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘A’ and * B’ shares, less Income 
Tax at the rato of 4s. 5d. in the &, in all cases, be declared payable 


persons ; 
expense 
69, Te 
3 cash 


) On January 20th, 1933, to the shareholders registered in the books 
| Of the company on December 31st last.” 
tr. H. L. M. Tritton (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution. 





throughout Aastralia and New Zealand. 








Transferable FRUIT CACE 
Protects three crops in one 
season. 


WALKER’S FRUIT 
TREE PROTECTORS ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 


Proot against all frost:, birds, 
- nts cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND 
Stards up as if in cement, 
pulled up with one hand. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
; GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
giving prices and his 
System of FRUIT CULTURE. 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. VW/., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ret “a eve eco tn ee. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund aad os eee eve ace £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aa ae oon poe +. £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid aaa aed Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a as mea aia aaa Yen 118,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 














Capital (fully paid) - . - - £3,780,192 
j Rest or Reserve Fund - : - £3,780,926 
Deposits - . . . - - £55,898,683 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 











BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 


246 Branches throughout Scotland. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
Gencral Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, } 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) \ 
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at age 65, or at death jf q 
earlier, can be provided bee 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 ; 
£24 a - « & . 
£41 > 2? be] 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assuranaly 1 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


ata Society} 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 
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No commisin 








QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517). WED., FEB. 
(Subsequently 8.30.) First Mat., Feb. 4, 2.30. ; 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 7 
HEAD-ON CRASH, by Laurence MILER, ; 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE, FLORA ROBSON. 


1, at 8 











LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 4 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL COLOUR 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


30 INS. WIDE 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich 


in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. c 


63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY ?P 


THE Farr or HaRrRov By, Lr.-Con. ( 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


t. SATTERTHWAITE, O BE, 


Secretary. 
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Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


(PILES) 





ee: 
AEMORRHOIDS 


Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





eEeEe—V_ 
OIN The League of Good Companions.—The organiza- 
tion for the interchange of ideus and development of 
friendship by correspondence between educated people 
of any district in British Isles or Empire.—Write SECRE- 
gary (8), 81 Hammersmith Road, London. 
———————Ee 


Moitccrt MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 





RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. ‘Tele- 
phone : Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








EMOVALS ABROAD.—Informative _ Illustrated 
Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Lrp., 25 & 
27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen, 5526 





9) RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR House NURSING HOME, 100 High Street, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





IN Success, Cuitivate Personal Magnetism, Increase 

your Earning Powers, and Master the Secrets of 

Mental Power. Booklet.—Write SECRETARY (Dept. 5), 
“Mayku”’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.U. 1, 





ILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate 
fees, near London, please write to Box A539,7 he Spectator. 
(Spectator recommendation.) 





“‘7ERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, LUM- 
BAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, 4s. 6d. 
r packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer, WG. 
1OYD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, (London Retailers ; 
Army « Navy Stores, Victoria St., 8. W. 1.) 





VACANT AND 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


COLLEGE, 








Ce JERSEY. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

The Governors invite application for the post of 
Head-Master of this College, which will become vacant 
at the end of the Summer term, 1933, owing to the 
retirement of the present Head-Master. 

Applicants must be Honours Graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin or London University, and not over 
45 years of age. 

The initial salary will be £800 (subject to 5 per cent. 
reduction for Superannuation purposes), rising by annual 
increments of £5V to a maximum of £1,000, together with 
house rent free, 

Applications must be received not later than Febru- 
ary 28th, 1933. Forms of application, together with 
copy of conditions of appointment, may be obtained 
from :— 

THE STATES GREFFIER, 
GREFFE OFFICE, JERSEY. 





W; RDENSHI1Por as House Mistress required, Summer 
Term ; experienced ; ex., ref’s.—Box 538, Spectator. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 











COLLEGES 

VROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 


apply to the SECRETARY. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
Sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


MR The Perfect Spring 


CRUISE 


OF 1933 


MAR. 14 for 28 DAYS 
from 49 GUINEAS 


From SOUTHAMPTON visiting 

GIBRALTAR, BARCELONA 

NAPLES (for Vesuvius and Pompeii) 

ATHENS, RHODES, HAIFA, PORT 

SAID (for Cairo) MALTA AND 
ALGIERS. 









OTHER 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES from 21 GNS. 


Illustrated Cruising 
brochure tree. 






ON THE QUEEN OF 
CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA STAR 


Also SEA TOURS to 


RIO DE JANEIRO 








& BUENOS AIRES 


Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22/-. Via Lisbon, Madeira 

end Teneriffe. By the Luxury Liners, “Avila Star “Feb 4, 

“Andalucia Star” Feb. 25, ““Almeda Star” March 18, 

“Avila Star’ April 8. Round Tour about 7 weeks. 
Stop-over arranged at moderate rates 

For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266). 

40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpool : 10 Water 

St. Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. Manchester: 2 Albert 
Square and Principal Agents. 


CVS-240 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 

books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALB, M.A. 





— PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 


fwo open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the Hgab- 
MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 





ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examina- 
tion February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Last day of entry, January 31st. 





OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con 
siuered especially, Health record high.—Hrab-MISTRESS, 





1T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL,—Church of England 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Tx 
LORD BISHOP OF ST, ALBANS, University Examinations, 
Large playing-tields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 





T. CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin. 
Univ.); Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, LOCKLEYS, WELWYN. 

—Girls 3-18, boarding and day ; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel. 
Preparation for examinations. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933, 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January lst, 








CO-EDUCATION 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
N Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








CAREER of assured success! Demand for Qualified 
B Chiropodists exceeds supply. Qualify as a Chiro- 
podist (M.N.I.Ch,) at The National School of Chiropody. 


Only suitable young men and women accepted_ as 
students. Next Course, 4 months, begins February 27th. 


Full-time instruction by Specialist lecturers. Abundant 
practical experience in Free Foot Clinic attached to 
school—each Student deals with over 300 cases under 
supervision, Moderate fee.—Apply for Prospectus : 
THe Principal, The National School of Chiropody, 
2 Bury New Road, Strangeways, Manchester. 








LECTURES, &c. 





| cledlataaataatiettos OF LONDON. 

A course of three Lectures on “ SPACE PERCEP- 
TION ” will be given by H. W. B. JOSEPH, M.A. (Fellow 
of New College, and late Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(Gower Street, W.C.1), on MONDAYS, FEBRUARY 
6th, 13th and 20th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor J. Macmurray, M.C., 
M.A. (Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
in the University). 

A course of three Lectures on “‘ SOME ASPECTS OF 
THE DICTION OF ENGLISH POETRY ” will be given 
by PROFESSOR H. C. K. WYLD, b.Litt., M.A. (Merton 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Oxford), at WESTFIELD COLLEGE 





(Hampstead, N.W.3), on THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 
| Oth, 16th and 23rd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
| Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambers, M.A., 
| D.Lit., F.B.A. (Quain Professor of English Language 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses | and Literature in the University). 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A i ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full bs. J. WORSLEY, 


particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 


Academic Registrar. 





,FINGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
uvorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
swimuning. Approved by Cambridge sSyndicate.— 
Head-Master, Gi. R. SWAINE. 





PARK 
READING. 

LEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100-£50, will 
be open for competition in March. Boys of character 
and promise who do not reach Scholarship standard may 
be awarded Bursaries. Candidates must be under 14} 00 
March Ist. For particulars apply to the BuRsaR. 


EIGHTON SCHOOL. 





INCOLN SCHOOL, 


LINCOLN, 


vid foundation, new buildings. Public School educa- 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 
Headmaster, Terms for boarders, £78 per annum 





MAUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
S for Public Schools and Koyal Navy. Five Scholar- 
ships won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all 1st XI matches, 
Headmasters: E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H, 
ALDERSON, M.A. 





WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Headmaster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





\ CIENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 

Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 

Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme, 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Coxs, 





ELOCUTION, &c.—Cont. 





OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 

—Mr. CHas. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 

Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ADIES WISHING TO WRITE STORIES and 

Articles that will sell send for free brochure, 

** Woman’s Chance in Journalism.”—Secretarv, Dept.72G 

Femina SCHOOL OF JOURNAL!SM, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, London. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted. 
MSS.1s.per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





YPING.—Literary MSS. 10d. 
SEDGWIcK, Haddenham, Bucks. 


per 1,000.—Miss 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
V spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 





“TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


/ 8 (Britain’s ym State a colour. 
Seiten — PER DOZEN 

wees ty Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 
PP ACH ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 


SCOTLAND. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes _ per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or smali quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





K7ANTED to purchase.—An EPSTEIN Bust or Mask, 
W post-War period.—Box A536, 7'he Spectator. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
H to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
Yondon, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions 65% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 2 


Pat. 
46 Stornoway,Scotland. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 


Cif) 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Here’s the Holiday you really 


need, just at the right time. Nearly 
three whole weeks’ escape from 
Winter’s worst weather! A fine 


ship to take you cruising in com- 
fort to the sunny Mediterratean, 
with visits to SPAIN, sty My 
CA A 


TAL NORT 
AFRICA, MOROCCO, PORTU- 
GUESE RIVIERA. 


DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 


FEB. 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
One“ Class only—First. Single 
and double cabins. Limited Mem- 
bership. Duration 20 days. 

Minimum Rate: 33 Gns, 
Other First Class 13 to 21-day 
Mediterranean Cruises by famous 
Empress and Duchess liners from 
Southampton or Liverpool, leaving 
on March 18, April 8, April 13, 
April 22, May 6. Minimum rates: 
19 Gns, to 35 Gns, 








Call, or write 


information to 
Cruise Dept. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross 
S.W.1; 


(Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, or 
Local Agents Everywhere. 











MEDICAL 


Cygretened for the Sleepless.—32 pages of vita’ 
health-restoring revelations Tree, 2d. postage.— 
D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 











UNFURNISHED FLATS 


PRE E “ ILL 
MOST 





JISTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDO.s’S 
ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, £85 
to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 46 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (‘Phone : Mayfair 0321, 





5 lines.) 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


a 
| ews Geese, 73. each ; Turkeys, 11s. 6d. each ; Chickens 

& Ducks, 7s. pair ; boil Fowl, 6s. pair. trd, P.pds 
N. DONOGHUE, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 











—————== 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 


en, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors find Hotg 
comforts. with baths and other advantages of 4 








Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 
pronniscgeee 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fing, 


class residential. 


Fully licensed. A.A. RAC 
Large garage. 


Historical associations from A.D, 1758, 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAG 
llid. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 


BRING 








ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bed 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$gns. ’Phone 311, 








DINBURGH.—THE 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilly 
‘“aCrescent. Tgtms. “‘Melcrest,” 


Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 








ONnNDON. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLooMsBury STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, Soutnamptoy Row. 


Flectric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 64, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
x Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
vearooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 134 


per day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for eag List (3d. post free) ¥ a INNS and 
ht 


ITELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S R sees: > NT HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 
TD, 


P.R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S Hovse, 
Srreet, W. 1. 


193 REGENT 





EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





AJHERE to Stay in Tondon.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 80s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 





2 guineas weekly 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private -hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SeEcrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—G ae BOLHAT. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP RO 

—kKOYAL YORK HOU RE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU T _ Dates: 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA . 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WAT ER Fiat SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN, 
CALLANDER (Perths).— -—. GHY. 


CAMROSE. Fie UE BOAR. 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BKYN- TY RCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 





—PANMURKE, 


— =— 


Sitilon : Pr satel ae We 








ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAITRLOCH., 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.— ~CATIN. OF WALES LAKE, 





‘STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 


HUNSTANTON LE 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths.).— 
KINGUSSIE (inverpess-shire).—ST 


LAKE VYRNWY Montgomery hire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LIPHOOK (Hants).—-ROYAL ANCHOR, 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon),—ROYAL VICLORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VEKE, Kensington, W. 
—1VANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1, 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 

—WAYV /ERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 


* Ne-open March Ist, 1933, 





Street, London, W.C. 1-—Friday, January 27, 1933, 





MANCHESTER. -BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Fortfarshire).--BENTSs, 
NAIRN VETTE —GOLIVIEW, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDI 

—GREAT WEST ERN, 

—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall) Siti? & < ASTLE, 
SHALDON (5S. Devon).—DUNMO 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. . TAWKSTONE PK., WESTON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., 
(nr)—-HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
TEWKESBURY.—-KOYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
—VIC | cr AND ALBERT. 

TROON.—MARIN 
WEMYSS BAY.- N KELMORLIE HYDRO- 
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